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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee 
of the Association was held in Chicago on 
Saturday, November 12, 1932. Some of 
the matters on which official action was 
taken and for which early publicity seems 
desirable are the following: 

1. Certain changes in the order of ar- 
rangements and of procedures in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting in March 
- were authorized as follows: The Special 
Conference of the officials of the Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, March 14, 
1933; Wednesday and Thursday, March 
15 and 16, will be reserved for Commis- 
sion meetings; Friday and Saturday, 
March 17 and 18, will be devoted to 
General Sessions of the Association, the 
Banquet Session being set for Friday 
evening. The General Sessions were 
moved forward from Thursday and Fri- 
day to Friday and Saturday so as to 
facilitate a two-day attendance by college 
and secondary school administrators. 

2. Vacancies in Commissions were 
filled as follows: (a) Mr. J. G. Masters, 
Principal of the Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, elected to the Class 
of 1933 as a Secondary School Member, 
taking the place left vacant by T. J. Mc- 
Cormack, Principal of the LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School, LaSalle, Ilinois ; 
(b) President John R. Turner, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia, elected to the Class of 1933 as 


a College Member, taking the place left 
vacant by President Cloyd Goodnight, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia. 

3. Voted that the President and Sec- 
retary of the Association and the Chair- 
men of the three Commissions be ap- 
pointed as the Program Committee for 
the Annual Meeting in 1933, with power 
to act. 

4. Voted that the Chairman of each 
State Committee for the Commission on 
Secondary Schools be asked to select the 
President of one of the approved colleges 
in his State, and the two of them to serve 
as a committee to hold an annual meet- 
ing of the approved secondary schools 
and colleges for consideration of the 
North Central Association matters. It 
was recommended that this conference 
be held in connection with some existing 
State meeting. 

5. Voted that the Executive Commit- 
tee look with favor on the development 
of an educational exhibit at the Century 
of Progress to be prepared by different 
national and regional associations; and 
that the president of the Association be 
asked to appoint a committee to further 
the cooperative plans for an exhibit which 
would involve the Office of Education, 
Department of Secondary Schools, Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ Association, 
the American Council, and others. 
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6. Voted to accept the following 
statement instead of Irem 30 of the min- 
utes of May 21, 1932: 

To authorize the State Committee to approve 
for 1932-33 full-year emergency assignments 
of the regular full-time teachers in secondary 
schools where a teacher is called on to teach out- 
side her field, or fields of definite preparation, 
a minor fraction of a school day, when in the 
opinion of the State Committee this is the best 
temporary arrangement which can be made. 

7. Voted that the Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools be 
asked to advise with the Committee on 
Library, concerning the proposal that the 
Committee make a special study of the 
Report on Libraries from the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, and 
formulate definite proposals to the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools. 

8. Voted that the Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools con- 
sider the work of the Committee on 
Standards for Higher Institutions, with 
a view to making a scientific study of the 
present standards of the Commission. 

9. Voted that the Executive Commit- 
tee instruct the Board of Review that, in 
the opinion of the Committee, it is highly 
desirable to insist on an annual report 
from the committees which are author- 
ized to supervise the various experiments. 

to. Voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee express its interest and approval 
in the experiments proposed by Mr. Wil- 
ford Aikin, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College 
appointed by the Progressive Education 
Association, and that the Commission 
on Secondary Schools be encouraged to 
recommend that the right to experiment 
be granted the schools selected for co- 
operation with Mr. Aikin’s commission. 
And furthermore, that the Executive 
Committee recommend to the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools that the 
Commission cooperate with the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Curricula in 
the supervision and direction of the ex- 
periments in the participating schools. 
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11. Voted that a teacher already in 
service may be transferred to another 
school in the same local school syste 
without being considered a new teacher 
by the Association. 

12. Voted that the President of the | 
Association be requested to represent tha 
North Central Association at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

13. Voted that Mr. Works be appoint- ; 
ed to represent the North Central Asso@ 
ciation at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of the Southern States. 


INTERPRETATION OF STANDARDS ' | 


| 


| 


The following outline prepared by 
Secretary H. G. Hotz gives certain inter- 
pretations of standards that have been 
approved by the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. Mr. Hotz has formu- 
lated them as follows. 


STANDARD 7a. Academic Training of New 
Teachers. Graduates of colleges not recognized 
by the North Central Association, in either its 
regular or its teacher-training list, and not rec- 
ognized by any other regional accrediting 
agency, can be approved as new teachers 
of academic subjects in a North Central Asso- 
ciation high school only in accordance with 
the provisions specified in the Note under 
Standard 7a. 

The list of higher institutions approved by 
the North Central Association and the approved 
lists of the other regional standardizing agen- 
cies are given in the NortH CENTRAL AssociA- 
TION QUARTERLY, for June, 1932. 

STANDARD 7b. Professional Preparation of 
New Teachers. The Commission will accept as 
professional training only those courses in edu- 
cation which are certified as education by the 
institution in which they are taken. 

STANDARD 7c. Specialization Requirements of 
New Teachers. In checking up on this Standard, 
State Committees should scrutinize very care- 
fully the data presented in Columns 5, 6, and 7. 

1. Five semester hours of college preparation 
should be required of new teachers who teach 
a full-year subject in social science and three 
semester hours of college preparation should be 
required of those teachers who teach half-year 
subjects in this field. 

2. The following emergency clause has been 
adopted by the Executive Committee. My 


ruling is that “regular full-time teachers” here 
means “new full-time teachers of academic sub- 


jects” since any other interpretation would 


render this clause practically meaningless. 


State Committees are authorized to approve for 
1932-1933 full-year emergency assignments of 


regular full-time teachers in secondary schools 


where a teacher is called on to teach outside her 
field or fields of definite preparation, a minor 
fraction of a school day, when in the opinion of 
the state committee this is the best temporary 
arrangement which can be made. (Minutes of 
Executive Committee, May, 1932.) 


STanDARD 7d. Emergency Appointments. An 


emergency teacher is a teacher appointed after 


the first term or semester of the school year. 
STANDARD 8. Teaching Load. The Commission 


on Secondary Schools in session in 1933 is 


granted authority to waive Standard 8 for those 
schools which have met all other standards and 
which have found it impossible to meet this 
one standard for 1932-33. 


JUNE QUARTERLY ERRATA 


The attention oi the Editorial Office 
has just been called to certain errors that 
appeared in connection with the statisti- 
cal tables by Secretary Hotz of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and 
appearing in the June, 1932, QUARTERLY. 
These errors are in the headings of 
Tables II, III, and IV and are to be found 
respectively on pages 77, 81, and 85 of 
the issue of the QUARTERLY mentioned. 
How the printer made the mistakes is an 
interesting question; how the office failed 
to note them in the proof is a stranger 
question. Every item in the tables them- 


“selves was checked by two clerks, but in 


some manner the errors in the headings 
escaped notice. The headings should read 
as follows. 


For Table Il, p. 77: of the 


Summary 


~ 1931-1932 Annual Reports—Accredited Sec- 


ondary Schools Enrolling Fewer Than 200 
Pupils (instead of, More Than 1000 Pupils). 
For Table III, p. 81: Summary of the 
1931-1932 Annual Reports—Accredited Sec- 
ondary Schools Enrolling 200 to 499 Pupils. 
For Table IV, p. 85: Summary of the 
1931-1932 Annual Reports—Accredited Sec- 
ondary Schools Enrolling 500 to 999 Pupils. 


The heading for Table V, p. 89 is 
correct. It reads: Summary of the 
1931-1932 Annual Reports—Accredited 
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Secondary Schools Enrolling tooo or 
More Pupils. 

Probably the errors noted above have 
caused little or no misunderstandings on 
the part of our readers, since on p. 66 of 
the June QuartTeRty definite directions 
were given for reading these tables. How- 
ever, the regrets of the printer and of the 
Editor are herewith expressed for the 
mistakes. 


NATIONAL SURVEY REPORTS 


Due doubtless to the fact that the 
North Central Association was active in 
furthering the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, numerous inquiries 
are coming to the QuARTERLY Editorial 
Offices asking when and where the vari- 
ous Reports of the Survey may be 
secured. The following excerpts from a 
letter from Mr. Carl A. Jessen, of the 
United States Office of Education, may 
guide interested persons. He writes: 


The monographs of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education will be for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Before the end of November we expect to 
have a price list available. . . 

It is impossible to give anything better than 
a very tentative estimate as to the time of is- 
suance of the various monographs. After an- 
other month any estimate regarding time of 
publication of monographs then in press will be 
still more likely to be in error. No one can plan 
definitely regarding publications during the 
time large amounts of printing are being called 
for by Congress. 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


The Editorial Office of the QUARTERLY 
is in receipt of a letter from Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C., asking the 
help of the North Central Association 
and its member institutions in furnishing 
to the Office of Education copies of re- 
cently issued research studies in educa- 
tion. This request seems worthy of recog- 
nition by the QUARTERLY. Excerpts from 
Miss Goodykoontz’s letter are given 
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below. Any aid that can be given the 
Office will be appreciated. 

The Office of Education is now engaged in 
assembling material for the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education for 1931-1932, 
to include all studies completed up to September 
I, 1932. 

During the summer months a, few universities 
have made their reports on these studies. At 
this time we are asking all those institutions 
and agencies which have not already reported 
to us to send as complete information as pos- 
sible concerning research studies in education 
completed under their auspices during the 
school year 1931-1932, and data concerning 
studies now in progress. 

You are, no doubt, aware that the library 
of the Office of Education is building up a loan 
collection of recent theses in education, both 
Doctors’ and outstanding Masters’ theses, in 
printed and typewritten form. These are avail- 
able to students of education throughout the 
United States. Any contribution you can make 
toward this collection will be much appreciated. 

The Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education for 1930-1931 is now in the hands 
of the printer and should be ready for dis- 
tribution sometime this fall. 


BOOSTING THE ASSOCIATION 


The following article appeared in the 
Kansas Teacher for September, 1932. It 
was prepared by Mr. J. E. Edgerton, 
Chairman of the N.C.A. Committee for 
the State of Kansas. The article presents 
the salient North Central Association 
facts respecting Kansas but gives also 
some very pertinent general information. 
Would it not be advantageous for Chair- 
men of other State Committees to follow 
the example of Kansas and give consider- 
able local publicity to the activities of the 
Association? The article reads: 

Kansas ranks high in the North Central As- 
sociation, which consists of twenty middle and 
western states. The Association has been in ex- 
istence since 1895. In all the years since its 
organization it has been an inspiring factor in 
standardizing high schools. Through its advisory 
actions rather than its rules and regulations, it 
has won the respect and admiration of all who 
are acquainted with its method of work. While 
it urges to higher standards, it has very few 
drastic rules. During this period of hard times 
it has suspended nearly all inflexible standards 
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and has left the enforcement of them to the 
judgment of the local or state administration. 

The officers and workers in this Association 
try to avoid standards which merely hamper 
the schools. The required qualifications for ; 
teachers are not excessive nor are they for the | 
mere benefit of the teachers, but seek to reach ; | 
out and extend privileges and aspirations to 
the students in the North Central schools. On | 
account of the reciprocity among the several 
standardizing agencies of the United States, the — 
territory included with these twenty states be- — 
longing to the North Central Association prac- — 
tically includes all the states of the Union. 
There are 2475 schools belonging to the Associ- 
ation, 91 of which are new schools admitted 
at the March meeting in 1932. Kansas has now 
177 schools belonging to the Association. The 
number is increasing at a rate of about ten 
new schools each year. It is a rare thing for 
any school to release its membership. 

It is a pleasure to know that nearly every 
school that has ever entered the North Central 
Association from Kansas has maintained its 
high standard very willingly. In many in- 
stances the state requirement is higher than 
that of the North Central Association. There- 
fore, all our “A” class schools are eligible to 
North Central membership. This fall we expect 
applications from several “A” class schools, 
which have not yet joined. It is a mutual hon- 
or for the Association, the state and the local 
high school to live up to the high standards and 
to feel the stimulation that all feel in maintain- 
ing their membership in the North Central 
Association. 


WANTED: OLD PROCEEDINGS 


The Editorial Office would like to have 
a complete file of published reports of 
the North Central Association from 1895 
to date. Unfortunately certain issues of 
the Proceedings for the years previous to 
1926 are lacking. If any reader has such 
copies the Office would be glad to know 
about them and will pay for them. The 
issues that are wanted are as follows: 
IQOI, 1903—1918 inclusive, and 1920. 

The Office also is lacking copies of the 
QUARTERLY for September and Decem- 
ber, 1926, and for March, 1929. 

Readers who have any copies of the 
Proceedings or the QUARTERLY indicated 
above, and who are willing to part with 
them, should write the Editorial Office. 
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CURRENT CRITICISMS OF THE ASSOCIATION? 


J. B. EpMonson 
University of Michigan 


_ THE policies and standards for secondary 


schools, as adopted by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, have been grossly misrepresented 
or misinterpreted in some quarters, with 
the result that a certain amount of dis- 
trust and suspicion of the Association has 
spread among teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, and especially among mem- 
bers of boards of education. This mis- 
representation or misinterpretation has 
led to innumerable questions, indicating 
a marked lack of understanding of the 
standards, aims, and policies of the As- 
sociation. 

Some individuals are under the im- 
pression that our standards for secondary 
schools have been formulated by a group 
of college professors who are out of touch 
with the practical situations that con- 
front secondary school principals. The 
criticism is seen to be unfounded when 
one considers the personnel of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and notes 
the number of high school principals 
holding membership. In considering this 


criticism, it is also desirable to recall that 


the important changes that have been 
made in the standards in recent years 
have come as a result of referendum votes 
in which hundreds of high school prin- 


~ cipals have participated. Your attention 


is directed to the referendum that is pro- 
vided this year on the question of re- 
quiring the Master’s degree of candidates 
for administrative or supervisory posi- 


1 Excerpts from a paper read before the De- 
partment of School Administrators of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, 
November 11, 1932. This paper is published in 
response to the Executive Committee’s request 
that material in answer to unfavorable criticisms 
of the Association be included in the issues of 
the QuARTERLY from time to time.—THE EDITOR. 


tions in the secondary schools. I am con- 
fident that the Association will not adopt 
this proposal as one of its standards un- 
less the vote of the schools indicates that 
it is a desirable requirement to establish. 

The Association is criticized because 
of the common belief that a high school 
will forfeit its membership in the Associa- 
tion if more than thirty pupils are as- 
signed to any section of classroom work. 
This is far from the truth, as the Asso- 
ciation does not limit classes to thirty 
pupils. The Association recommends that 
one teacher be employed for every 25 
pupils and an average enrollment of 30 
pupils per teacher. It does not make any 
specific recommendation regarding class 
size. It is true that the Association recom- 
mends that the total number of pupils 
assigned to a teacher for daily instruction 
should be limited to 150. However, the 
Association recognizes in its practice that 
unusual teachers may handle recitation 
sections of more than thirty pupils with- 
out danger of loss in the efficiency of the 
instruction. It further concedes that it is 
frequently necessary to have in a high 
school a limited number of classes of 
thirty, forty, or even forty-five pupils. 
In my opinion these classes should be 
assigned to the more successful teachers, 
and care should be taken to prevent the 
overcrowding of classrooms. It has been 
my observation that the large classes in 
many high schools are too frequently as- 
signed to the inexperienced teachers of 
ninth-grade subjects, which practice is 
certainly not an example of the good 
management expected in schools seeking 
recognition by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

The procedure in determining pupil- 
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teacher ratio is also commonly mis- 
understood. Apparently, there are many 
who think that only the teachers of the 
academic subjects are to be counted in 
determining this ratio. An examination 
of the standard with regard to the teach- 
ing load reveals the fact that all teachers, 
vocational or academic, as well as ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers, and 
clerks may be counted as teachers in de- 
termining the pupil-teacher ratio. The 
section of the standard relating to this 
question reads: “STANDARD 8—The 
Teaching Load. An average enrollment in 
the school in excess of thirty pupils per 
teacher shall be considered as a violation 
of this standard. For interpreting this 
standard the principal, vice-principals, 
study hall teachers, vocational advisers, 
librarians, and other supervisory officers 
may be counted as teachers for such por- 
tion of their time as they devote to the 
management of the high school. In ad- 
dition, such clerks as aid in the admin- 
istration of the high school may be 
counted on the basis of two full-time 
clerks for one full-time teacher.” 

The Association is frequently criti- 
cized because of a failure to understand 
that the Association’s standards concern- 
ing the preparation of teachers govern 
the teachers in the academic fields, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, foreign language, 
natural science and social science. Schools 
have been left a very large amount of 
freedom in the employment of teachers 
of vocational and special subjects, such 
as music, art, physical training, domes- 
tic science, and the commercial branches. 
It appears to be the opinion of some that 
the Association demands that these 
teachers have the same amount of train- 
ing as that required of teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. As a matter of fact, the 
Association has never set up specific re- 
quirements for teachers of vocational 
subjects. It has limited its rulings gov- 
erning teacher preparation to instructors 
in the academic fields. In most of our 
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states the requirements for preparation 
of nonacademic teachers are the equiva- 
lent of those defined by the Association 
for teachers of academic subjects, and 
the Association expects a school to meet 
state standards in order to be eligible for 
North Central recognition. 

There are other unwarranted criti- | 
cisms offered. For example, it is said — 
that “the Association is arbitrary in its 
enforcement of standards.” This is usu- 
ally the retort of an administrator whose 
school has been dropped for some gross 
violation of standards. At the 1932 ses- 
sion, 2475 secondary schools were ap- — 
proved, 11 were dropped, and 125 were 
warned. Does this record indicate an — 
arbitrary treatment of applications for 
approval? It may also be said that one 
of the policies of the Association is to 
give a school that has been continuously 
accredited for five years a year in which 
to correct deficiencies before it is forced 
to forfeit membership. 

The Association is criticized by some 
on the charge that its standards lead to 
excessive expenditures. I do not believe 
that it can be shown that the require- 
ments of the Association call for any 
greater expenditure than a group of in- 
telligent laymen would justify in terms of 
a reasonable program of secondary edu- 
cation. It is true that the Association has 
frequently recommended the construc- 
tion of new buildings, but communities 
have been left free to determine the ex- 
penditures for such buildings. It might 
be added that the Association has re- 
moved very few schools from its list be- 
cause of the inadequacy of its building. 
The Association also recommends that 
schools should provide adequate facili- 
ties for laboratory work, but schools are 
left large freedom in the matter of this 
standard. The Association also recom- 
mends that generous provision be made 
for school libraries, but a recent report 
on expenditures for books furnishes con- 
vincing proof that the Association has 


fs 
* 
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left a very liberal amount of choice to 
school administrators. The Association 


also makes certain recommendations re- 


< 
a 
fs 


garding records, requirements for gradu- 


ation, teachers’ salaries, the pupil load 


and athletics, but these recommendations 
are drawn in such a way as to avoid an 
undesirable degree of standardization of 


practice. 

May I state briefly my explanation of 
the large amount of criticism that has 
been directed against the Association be- 
cause of some of its standards. The rea- 
son is to be found in the fact that large 
numbers of school administrators have 
not attempted to defend or explain certain 
practices and policies in terms of good 


educational practice but have rather an- 


swered all questions with the statement, 
“We must do thus and so or forfeit mem- 
bership in the North Central Associa- 
tion.” In brief, the Association has been 
the victim of the old game of “passing the 


* buck.” I am convinced that there is not 


a single standard in the present standards 
of the North Central Association that 
would not be very carefully observed in 
more of our schools if the Association 
were to declare a moratorium of five 
years on the enforcement of standards. 
I do not believe that this would have 
been true a few decades ago; but the 
work of the Association in spreading a 
knowledge of good practice has been so 
effective that I am convinced that most 
administrators and most boards of edu- 
cation would insist upon organizing high 
schools in terms of the standards of prac- 


tice proposed by the Association, even 


though the Association made no effort 
to enforce standards. In view of what I 
have just said, some of you are doubtless 
wondering whether I believe that the 
Association has outlived its usefulness. 
In reply I would state that I believe the 
Association has reached a point where 
it is not necessary to devote so much 
attention to the mere enforcing of stand- 
ards, and has reached a period when it 
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can give increased attention to new types 
of work that have developed within the 
last few years. 

I should like to see our Association 
give more consideration to planning for 
American education and to attacking 
problems that are of interest to large 
numbers of pupils in our secondary 
schools and students in our higher in- 
stitutions. The present evidences of a 
hostile public should be sufficient to war- 
rant the scrapping of those policies and 
programs that have in the past been of 
some significance and the formulation of 
new programs to insure that educational 
problems will be solved by leaders in 
education rather than by those who con- 
trol the purse-strings and who may wish 
to dictate policies in terms of their special 
interests. 

There also appears to be a question in 
the minds of some as to the tangible re- 
wards of recognition by the Association. 
It is, of course, common knowledge that 
the schools approved by the Association 
constitute an honor group of high schools, 
but such recognition does not appear to 
be sufficient reward for some. 

The value of Association membership 
has been very well stated in the booklet 
prepared by Dr. Davis relating to the 
aims, organization, and activities of the 
Association. In this booklet, which has 
been distributed in large quantities during 
the past year, the following statement 
appears concerning the value of mem- 
bership: 

“The object of the Association is to 
establish closer relations between the 
schools and colleges of the North Cen- 
tral territory. In order to realize this ob- 
jective, however, several more immediate 
aims are set up. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: First, to bring about a better 
acquaintance, a keener sympathy and a 
heartier spirit of cooperation among the 
leaders of the secondary schools and col- 
leges by enabling them to meet in per- 
sonal conferences to be held at least once 
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each year; second, to encourage the free 
discussion of common educational prob- 
lems and to devise ways and means of 
solving these problems through the ex- 
change of view both at the conferences 
and through published reports; and, 
third, to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of students 
in secondary schools and colleges by 
urging proper sanitary conditions in 
school buildings, adequate library and 
laboratory facilities, defensible curricu- 
lum organizations, high standards of 
scholarship and professional achievement 
among teachers, scientific practices 
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among administrators, and adequa 


financial support from the lay public.’ 


I am convinced that the friends of the 


North Central Association should make 
a more determined effort to have the poli- 
cies and achievements of the Association 
understood by school-board members, 
teachers, and others interested in sec- 
ondary and collegiate education. The As- 
sociation has made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the cause of secondary 
education in the North Central territory, 
and it is in a strategic position to make a 
more valuable contribution within the 
next few years. 


A 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION! 


Harry Wooppurn CHASE 
University of Illinois 


AT SUCH a moment in your program you 
expect your speaker, I am sure, to deal 
in generalities. Like everybody else who 
is concerned with the administration of 
education in any capacity in these days, 
I confess that preoccupation with not 
an altogether happy series of financial 
details makes it a little difficult to view 
the educational scene with that calm and 
cool detachment which is necessary if 
one is to philosophize about what is 
going on. In the swift march of events, 
especially during this last year, those of 
us who are concerned with education are 
finding, at any rate, plenty of food for 
reflection in our leisure hours. If some of 
- this food is indigestable it is, nevertheless, 
a contribution toward a varied diet. 

We have, I think, mostly outgrown the 
stage of expecting some magic to be 
worked which will prove a prompt pana- 
cea for the dislocation into which our 
economic system has fallen. We have 
come to realize that we are dealing with 
forces so intricate and with conditions 
so wide-spread that we will not immedi- 
ately or miraculously find ourselves re- 
stored to economic prosperity. In the 
meantime public education shares with 
every other public activity in wide-spread 
criticism of its costs. The temper of the 
_-times, like the temper of men in all eco- 
nomic depressions, is critical, as all of us 
have abundant reason to know. 

One sometimes comes to feel that on 
the shoulders of the school is laid all the 
burden for all that is wrong in modern 
life. Confusion in government, confusion 
in business, confusion in morals—all are 
laid at the door of the school. There is, 
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apparently, too little realization of the 
fact that the school is only one of the 
cooperating agencies which support and 
advance civilization, and that it cannot 
take the place of all. We are molded and 
shaped by the forces of our environment 
as a whole, not altogether by any one 
part of it. The neighborhood, the home, 
civic influences, movies, radio, popular 
literature, newspapers, personal examples 
and influences in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in politics, in public and private 
life—all these work to set and determine 
behavior and standards. I do not be- 
lieve that any assay of what education in 
America has accomplished can be com- 
plete or accurate that does not take into 
account the fact that the school has to 
do its work against many things in our 
life that tend to de-educate. We try to 
develop a certain intellectual maturity, 
and yet all about our students are pow- 
erful appeals addressed to the immature 
mind—the more sensational of our news- 
papers, a flood of cheap magazines, bad 
movies, jazz music— a whole equipment 
for developing and fixing a stock of ideas 
at a permanent childhood level. We try 
to speak of civic responsibility, and yet 
we know how much there is against us 
in American life. We work for character 
formation, in an age that is confused and 
uncertain regarding its own ethical 
standards. In short, we cannot judge the 
results of what we do as though formal 
education were the only force at work 
in our life, though the public seems some- 
times inclined to judge us in those terms. 
What happens to the individual is the 
result of the complex interrelation of a 
whole battery of forces, of which the 
school is but one. 
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I do not believe that, judged in such 
terms as these, we need apologize for our 
results. The school, like all human in- 
stitutions, is imperfect. It has its limita- 
tions and its failures. It has not always 
kept its eye on the ball. But let us not 
forget this fundamental fact: that it has 
opened the door of increased opportu- 
nity and usefulness and happiness to mil- 
lions of American citizens. Our system 
of education, broadly conceived, is and 
must be the main reliance of our country 
for its future. Out of these troubled times 
there comes a new challenge to us all, a 
challenge to our faith in education. 

Let me give you an illustration of 
what I mean. Sixty-five years ago the 
Southern states found themselves in a 
condition of destitution such as few re- 
gions have faced. Every institution was 
bankrupt; currency was without value; 
the best of the South’s young men were 
dead on the field of battle. What lay 
ahead was a rebuilding from the founda- 
tions. It took a generation for the South 
to be able to satisfy the elemental neces- 
sities of its life. It could do very little 
beyond that. But as hope came back, 
as men began to have a little leisure for 
thought and for anticipation of the fu- 
ture, they began to be conscious that 
among a self-governing people the road to 
advancement must lie through education. 
Governor Aycock of North Carolina 
spoke with the voice of that generation 
when he said, in a phrase which embodies 
a whole philosophy of education, “We 
in the South are too poor not to edu- 
cate.” And, today, in the midst of our 
difficulties, those of us who have a genu- 
ine faith in education and in what it 
means to a self-governing people must 
agree, I believe, that we are too confused, 
too depressed, in too much trouble, not 
to educate. 

May I repeat a paragraph from that 
recent message to American teachers by 
L. P. Jacks. “TI believe,” he says, “that our 
civilization has now to choose between 
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two things—education and catastrophe. 
Unless we can succeed in raising the 
quality of human beings to a higher level, 
both mentally, physically, and morally, 
it seems to me certain that sooner or 
later, and sooner rather than later, the 
fabric of our civilization will collapse. 
All our other problems, political, industri- 
al, and economic, are centered in this 


great problem of raising the quality of 


the human material which forms the 
living substance of our civilization. But 
this can be done; our work as teachers 


is to find out how it can be done—and to | 


do it.” 


Once more, I do not think we need to — 


be apologetic about the significance of 
our job. It is so significant, so worth 
while, that under the clamor of criticism 
we sometimes forget the abiding faith of 
the public itself in the worth-whileness 
of what we are trying to do. 

I take, for example, the field of higher 
education. What has happened in this 
field in thirty years has been, of course, 
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almost beyond belief. Whereas in 1900 — 


there were enrolled in schools above sec- 


ondary grade about three per cent of 


the population of college age in America 


this proportion had risen in 1930 to 


eighteen per cent. Back of it lay a quiet 


but compelling social revolution in our 


attitude toward higher education. There © 


was a time when the elementary school 
was the natural termination of education 
for the average child. Then there began 
a movement which gradually pushed the 
normal period of education up four years 
more to include the high school and we 
began to get systems of public and pri- 
vate high schools all over the country. 
Then about the beginning of the century 
there began the movement toward the 
colleges and universities which went on 
at such an accelerated pace during the 
last decade. We added, if you please, a 
new story to the structure of education. 
A college education became part of the 
standard of living of the average Ameri- 
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can family. Parents came to consider as 


natural and normal the opportunity for 


a college education for their children. 
Enrollments in colleges and universities 
multiplied; endowments grew; buildings 
sprang up; faculties increased; new edu- 
cational enterprises appeared. The last 


thirty years, in other words, have been 


a period of steady expansion in higher 
education. In spite of criticisms that too 
many students were going to college, in 
spite of questions raised by business as 
to jobs for these people, in spite of ques- 
tionings of our academic system from 
without and within, a college education 
has seemed to the American people a 
worth while investment for their children. 
Now a standard of living once reached 
is not easily sacrificed. Testimony to 
that fact is found in the statistics for 
college and university enrollment for the 
current year which showed last fall, in 
the third year of the depression, as many 


- students in colleges and universities as 


there were twelve months before. A social 
attitude which has been developing for 
thirty years is not going to reverse itself 
over night. It seems to me fair enough 
to say that unless there is a marked per- 
manent alteration for the worse in the 
standard of living of the average Ameri- 
can family there is not going to be any 
very great decrease in the student en- 
rollment in institutions for higher edu- 
cation as a whole. There will be, there 
are already going on, redistributions of 
that enrollment that will be of deep sig- 


nificance to individual institutions. I am 


speaking rather of the situation as a 


whole, and I am citing it as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that, down at the bottom 
of its heart, the public believes in, and 
wants, the widest possible range of educa- 
tional opportunity for its children. I 
believe this great move toward higher 
education, in spite of the obvious criti- 
cisms that can be leveled against it, 
is a distinct advance in the direction of 
that great central task of raising the level 
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of the quality of our human material. 

Here, then, we find ourselves. On the 
one hand, we are at work in a generation 
when all things conspire to point the 
minds of men to education as the only 
way we can conceive out of confusion. 
On the advancement of education rests 
the preservation of civilization. We are 
at work in a civilization which, in many 
ways and by many influences, works 
against that very maturity of mind and 
character that we strive to inculcate. But 
education from early years up to matur- 
ity—through elementary school, high 
school, and college—has been increas- 
ingly accepted for thirty years by the 
average family as a part of its provision 
for its children. More than any other na- 
tion, in any period of history, we in 
America have staked our future on the 
possibilities and the achievements of a 
system that opens the gate of opportunity 
through education to the individual. This 
is not rhetoric; it is simple fact. 

Now, with the rest of the world, we 
find ourselves in financial straits. It is 
the merest folly to close our eyes to the 
necessity of financial readjustments in 
our educational situation. All of us— 
schools, colleges, technical schools, uni- 
versities—are under an insistent pressure. 
And we are troubled. We well know how 
slow a process is that of the building of 
standards and personnel. Educational 
enterprises are not made, or remade, 
overnight. Excellence is a quality on 
which serious inroads may be made with- 
out recognition of that fact by the gen- 
eral public. Easily, in a situation like 
this, damage may be done to our educa- 
tional system which will set it back for 
decades. 

Now, if the task we are about is so 
significant and compelling, if in edu- 
cation is such necessity and such hope 
for the future, a certain conclusion seems 
to me to follow with regard to our own 
attitude. That is that, in such a situation, 
what is individual and temporary must 
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yield to long-range points of view based 
on consideration of the situation as a 
whole. I mean that, after all, salvation 
must come largely from within. Either 
we ourselves must make intelligent ad- 
justments, or they will be made for us 
far less intelligently from without. There 
must be less thought of special interest 
and more of our educational system as 
a whole—more attempts to define within 
it what is fundamental and what is acces- 
sory. 

Recently, for example, the committee 
appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to consider the participation of the 
Federal Government in education tried 
to bring together just what the Govern- 
ment was doing, and they found it in- 
volved in education in the states in a 
multiplicity of special ways which have 
created a situation far from satisfactory. 
They recommended that such special 
subsidies, after a period of years, be abol- 
ished, and that such subsidies as the 
Government gave be made to the states 
for distribution as the individual states 
might choose. I am convinced that, with 
wise planning by the states based on a 
consideration of the problem in each state 


as a whole, such a recommendation would | 
save both confusion and funds. 

That is one illustration of what I mean. 
If we are to preserve our standards, if — 
we are to advance the excellence of our 
work, it must be through a process of | 
more rigid definition of what we are | 
about, by a more serious attempt to sepa- 
rate primary from secondary values. It 
is either this, or a general cheapening of 
our activities which confronts us. The | 


latter would be deplorable. The former | 
is, after all, the only possible long-range | 


point of view. 

I do not, therefore, conceive that this 
is any time to be discouraged or apolo- 
getic about education. We are confronted 
by a challenge that is obvious and in- 


sistent. It is a challenge to economy and 


efficiency. It is a challenge to clearer 
definition and long-range and unified 
consideration of our problems, that fund- 
amental values may be preserved. Out of — 
such a challenge there may perhaps come, 
if only we are wise, a rapid period of — 
progress in the clarification of what we 


are about that will be of ultimate and 


real advantage to us all. It seems to me 
a time to take heart, and go forward. 


STANDARDIZATION AND ACHIEVEMENT? 
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Tuts Association, the second of its 
kind, was formed in 1895, since which 
time the Association has grown not only 
as to territory involved and schools con- 
cerned, but it has come to have great 
power and influence in the whole field 
of secondary and collegiate education. 

From the beginning this Association 
attracted the attention and the interest 
of the leaders in the field of education. 
The published proceedings of the early 
days report the addresses made by the 
great men of education of that day, and 
include such names as Angell, Draper, 
Butler, Harper, Jesse, Jordan, MacLean, 
Bryan, Russell, Paul Shorey, Nightin- 
_gale, Harris, Charles Kendall Adams, and 
others. This meeting afforded a forum 
for the discussion of such great topics as 
“What Constitutes a College and What 
a Secondary School?” It is difficult to 
overestimate the influence on this Asso- 
ciation of a paper read by President 
Jesse on that very subject in 1896. John 
Dewey read a paper urging the breaking 
down of so-called barriers between higher 
education and primary education. 

A casual reading of those early ad- 
dresses suggests that most of the topics 
that we are now worrying about were 
discussed with clearness and conviction 
in that early day. No one of today has 
voiced more clearly the danger of stand- 
ardizing agencies forcing an undue eco- 
nomic burden on taxpayers in a period 
of economic distress than did President 
Angell of Michigan in the beginning of 
the activity of the Association. 

The inimitable Paul Shorey said: “I 
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envy the perennial youthfulness of heart 
of those who come up to the discussions 
of large educational problems year after 
year with unabated zeal. I recognize the 
necessity of work. Though we can not 
hope to mould opinion or shape practice 
into perfect accordance with out own best 
insight and judgment, every judicious 
and well-weighed utterance does some- 
thing perhaps to stem the rising flood of 
inherent gabble that threatens to sub- 
merge us all. And so, recognizing how 
little we can achieve, we must neverthe- 
less devote ourselves to the accomplish- 
ment of that little.” 

Even as today, the men in that far-off 
day were impressed by the fact that they 
were living in a new age. Barnas Sears 
said: “We are living in a new age; an 
age of new scenes and new arts, of 
thronged cities, of universal locomotion 
and communication, of swarming literary 
productions, of new ideas, of a humani- 
tarian civilization, and pre-eminently of 
enthusiasm for education. We are here 
today to take from this proud eminence 
a retrospect of the schools of our common 
country for the last fifty years. It will 
not be amiss, at the outset, to glance for 
a moment at the schools of former times.” 

It was about this time that James Mc- 
Cosh said: “What are we to do with all 
of these colleges? There are four hundred 
of them. Someone has proposed to burn 
about half the male colleges in order to 
benefit the other half.” 

They were likewise amazed at the 
great expansion of colleges and secondary 
schools. Illinois registered 29,000 high 
school pupils, 3 500 graduates, and owned 
$4,500,000 worth of high school build- 
ings. The state of Minnesota had 10,000 
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students, rooo graduates, and more than 
$2,000,000 invested in buildings. 

Michigan had taken the lead in ac- 
cepting students from certain high 
schools on certificate. There was wide- 
spread recognition of the desirability of 
erecting and maintaining the educational 
ladder wherein it would be possible for 
a child to start at the bottom and go to 
the top. The need for this unification had 
just been recognized by the National Ed- 
ucation Association in a report prepared 
by the Committee of Ten which William 
T. Harris has said was the most import- 
ant educational document ever prepared 
in this country up to that time. Thus, 
in the spirit of the time, these various 
associations were formed for the purpose 
of establishing a clearer relationship be- 
tween the schools of secondary and col- 
legiate level. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the 
early years of this Association the mem- 
bers were content to read serious papers 
and to have sharp and witty discussions 
relative to the various educational prac- 
tices in improving the secondary schools 
and colleges. 

Not until 1903 did this Association 
seriously face the question of setting up 
definite standards to become operative 
throughout the territory. This was done 
notwithstanding the hesitation of many 
leading educators, including President 
Draper of Illinois, President Bryan of 
the University of Indiana, President An- 
gell of the University of Michigan, and 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford. 
President Jordan, in his address before 
this Association, was most bitter in his 
criticism of standardization. He said: 
“The most hopeful thing in the present 
situation is the condition of absolute 
chaos into which we are drifting, because 
it means the individualization of teachers 
and the opportunity for students to get 
whatever they want in some place or 
other—making the individual more im- 
portant than the system is.” 
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These fears seem prophetic in the 
light of the address made by Doctor Judd 
in 1928 in which he said: “I shall have 
to content myself with a mere reference 
to the fact that some of the ablest friends 
of education are beginning to call in 
question the standardizing activities of 
such agencies as the regional associations 
of which we are one. These critics of 
standardization are asking whether we © 
are not stifling our legitimate experimen- _ 
tations by our efforts to compel institu- 
tions to meet standards.” 

Criticism had been previously ex- | 
pressed in vigorous terms by President 
Elliot of Harvard and President Wilbur | 
of Stanford. Superintendent Prunty of | 
Tulsa and President Capen of Buffalo — 
expressed before this meeting last year 
similar views, and within the month Doc- 
tor Hutchins, of Chicago, has expressed 
himself with equal concern. Thus it is © 
apparent that the elaborate schemes of 
standardization which have been ex- 
pressed more fully by this Association 
than by any other agency in America, are 
now being challenged. 

Few of us realize the rapid growth in 
power which has been exercised by this 
organization. Our current budget is in 
sharp contrast to that of the early years. 
The first commission for the study of 
English included five members with an 
expense account of $50, which had been 
raised from $25! Since that modest be- 
ginning, we have witnessed the develop- 
ment of standards that have affected al- 
most every conceivable phase of school 
work. We have standardized school years, 
school months, school weeks, school days, 
school hours and school minutes in terms 
of units, credits, points, majors. At the 
rate we have been going in recent years, 
we will soon interpret education in terms 
of split seconds. 

We have set up standards of study for 
all phases of subject matter, including 
the classics and English and physics and 
chemistry, music and dramatics. We 
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_ have set up standards for textbooks, for 
- supplementary material, including fiction 
_ to be read and songs to be sung. We have 
set up a program of procedure ranging 
_ from the teaching load and clock hours 
to library and laboratory equipment. We 
have sought to standardize the prepara- 
tion of teachers, ranging from the num- 
ber of years of college attendance to the 


_ subject matters studied. We have chal- 


lenged the length of the course, the num- 


_ ber of hours, and the title given in the 


catalog. 

The recent experimental studies and 
other scientific data suggest that the 
standards that have been set up for size 
of class, either in high schools or in col- 
leges, seem to be ill adapted to all classes. 
The latest University of Chicago plan 
proposes to limit the size of certain classes 
to the size of auditorium and the carry- 
ing power of the professor’s voice. 

In the last twenty years literally thous- 


_ ands of classrooms have been built in this 


territory in such a way as to make it 
well nigh impossible to take full advan- 
tage of the present implication of the 
scientific inquiry relative to the size of 
classes. The North Central standards 
have been dominant in the erection of 
practically all of the laboratories in the 
high schools of this area. Last year Pro- 
fessor Downing, of the University of 
Chicago, succeeded in getting permission 
from this Association to prepare students 
for college with a sharp reduction in labo- 
ratory material. The Stephens College 
experiment has gone far enough to con- 
vince most of us of the fact that there is 


“no special merit in the North Central 


standard of eight departments in an ac- 
credited college. 

Doctor Capen told us last year that 
we had substituted engineering standards 
for educational standards and that we 
had become “more interested in the pack- 
age than in the contents.” 

Despite the elaborate detail with which 
we have sought to enforce standards, with 
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the various schemes of inspections and 
records and checks and counterchecks, 
warnings and dismissals, the actual prod- 
uct varies so widely as to give full point 
to Capen’s illustration of the package 
and the contents. In recent years the Uni- 
versity of Iowa has been holding state- 
wide academic examinations. Competi- 
tive examinations in fourteen high school 
subjects have been given in the various 
districts throughout the entire state. This 
so-called every pupil contest is partici- 
pated in by nearly four hundred high 
schools enrolling more than 60,000 stu- 
dents. Analyses of the results by Doctor 
Lindquist show the variability in com- 
posite school averages in any one subject 
for all of the schools is as great as the 
variability of individual achievement in 
a typical school; that is, the difference in 
average achievement between the best 
and the poorest school in a subject such 
as English or mathematics or for all sub- 
jects combined, is as great as the differ- 
ence between the best and the poorest 
student in the typical school. This vari- 
ability is found even when the supposedly 
best schools alone are considered. Thus, 
many schools that have the same external 
standards of selection of teachers, teach- 
ing load, building and other conditions 
to meet the North Central Association 
list, rank actually lower than other 
schools which are not accredited. Indeed, 
an array of 92 North Central high schools 
and 283 nonaccredited high schools dis- 
tributed for average composite student 
scores revealed almost complete overlap- 
ping; that is to say, 97 per cent of the 
nonaccredited schools show average 
composite scores in the same range as 
98 per cent of the North Central schools. 

Fourteen per cent of the nonaccredited 
schools had an average score which ex- 
ceeded the average of all accredited 
schools. Again, each school in the upper 
one-third of the nonaccredited list was 
superior to each school in the lower one- 
third of the accredited schools. 
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Further analyses of these data were 
especially interesting in view of the fact 
that in each subject an attempt was made 
to establish the relationship between 
certain verifiable facts, such as teaching 
experience, training, and teaching load 
of the teacher, and the average test per- 
formance of her pupils. The facts given 
for American history are typical of those 
secured in the other thirteen subjects. 

Student test averages of teachers of 
no experience, that is, teachers who in 
1931 were teaching American history for 
the first time, were compared with those 
of teachers of seven or more years of ex- 
perience. The surprising fact that came 
to the surface was that these two distri- 
butions overlapped almost completely. 
The range of averages for the upper 96 
per cent of inexperienced teachers co- 
incided with the range of averages for the 
lower 92 per cent of teachers with seven 
years or more of experience. 

A comparison was made of teachers in 
American history who had majored in 
history and those who had neither ma- 
jored nor minored in the subject in their 
college training. The distribution of test 
averages for the first of these groups 
almost exactly coincided with the distri- 
bution for the second group. The per- 
formance of students of teachers who had 
majored in American history was also 
compared with that of students of teach- 
ers who had had no college training in 
American history. It was found that the 
performance of the students in history 
of 34 teachers who had had no college 
work in this subject overlapped com- 
pletely with that of students of teachers 
who had majored in American history. 
This does not mean that these teachers 
were ignorant of American history; it 
does mean that our current standards 
make no provision for recognition of 
knowledge attained outside the college 
classroom. 

It will at once be asked whether or 
not there are any direct correlations be- 
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tween the performance of these students 
and the conditions under which they were | 
taught. The best answer we can make is | 
that competent students seem to come 
from schools of high morale and similar 
subjective conditions. Student perform- 
ance in this competition suggests little — 
relation to such external objective stand- _ 
ards as are customarily employed by | 
standardizing agencies. 
Not only did the average performance : 
of students vary widely in schools in the 
same general classification, but to our 
surprise, we found that the freshman > 
physics work in the university was ill | 
adapted to the sequential needs of the 
best high school students in physics. For 
example, seventy superior pupils in high” 
school physics selected for superior test 
performance were given a carefully con- 
structed objective examination which had | 
been used for several years as a final ex- 
amination in freshman physics at the 
State University of Iowa. Only two of 
these superior high school pupils failed 
to meet the minimum standard set for 
college students; a significant number 
exceeded the college “B” standard, de- 
spite the fact that we have felt heretofore 
we had a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the high school and the freshman 
course in the university. | 
We ourselves have hardly realized the | 
powerful implications of the current 
standards. This past quarter of a century 
has been a period of expansion. Schools 
have been growing, wealth has been in- 
creasing, and since these standards for 
the most part sounded reasonable, they 
were seized upon and adopted for the 
purpose of improving school buildings, 
increasing the size of staff, multiplying 
equipment, improving the preferential — 
opportunities for favored subjects in high | 
schools and colleges, so that there was 
relatively little challenge. In the mean- 
time, there has been a growing disposition 
on the part of the professional education- 
alist to subject isolated standards to 


scientific inquiry, and it must be admitted 
at more than one of our standards that 
emed to be satisfactory from the stand- 
point of opinion have not been able to 
withstand scientific experiment. Size of 
classes and the use of laboratory material 
are cases in point. Now comes the state- 
wide contest in Iowa which certainly 
casts doubt upon the effectiveness of the 
__ whole system as a basis for selecting the 
best high schools. The fundamental the- 
ory back of the organization and the de- 
velopment of the North Central Associa- 
tion as a standardizing agency was that 
by applying the yard stick to its stand- 
_ ards, the best high schools could be 
selected. In Iowa it is a fact that, meas- 
ured by test of students in fourteen 
- subjects, the variation between these 
high schools is as great as or greater than 
high schools not on the list. 
__ It is apparent on all sides that one of 
_ the outcomes of the present period of 
. depression is the challenge of the excel- 
- lence of the things we are doing. It is 
_ fortunate indeed that there are signs in 
this Association of lack of full confidence 
in current standards. It is most encourag- 
ing to note that certain institutions, 
notably Chicago, have had more or less 
continuous plans for betterment. Chicago 
is sufficiently powerful from the stand- 
point of wealth, prestige and personnel 
_.of staff to be able to undertake almost 
any kind of an experiment, but I believe 
we should seriously consider the fact that 
there is much evidence to indicate that 
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we should not only permit but encourage 
all schools, secondary and collegiate, 
normal and junior college, large and 
small, to study their own problems with 
a view towards ascertaining the effect 
upon students of modified procedure ir- 
respective of our so-called engineering 
standards. 

Doctor Suzzallo has recently told us: 
“Schooling should be the emphasis on 
learning rather than on teaching. School- 
ing will become more self-education un- 
der teacher stimulation and assistance. 
In fact, the teacher under the new regime 
will become a supervisor of learners. 
What a revolution would result from this 
changed attitude and point of view!” 

Hail the day when this Association be- 
comes so permeated with the spirit of 
doubt as to current procedure that it will 
recognize more fully the educational 
knowledge which we now have of the 
conditions under which students learn, 
to the end that the next quarter of a 
century shall mark a period of widespread 
experimentation based on a growing 
knowledge of the outcome of educational 
procedure—to the end that the citizenry 
in this area may be given a program of 
education wherein students find a genu- 
ine challenge to learning that will con- 
tinue from secondary and higher levels 
to adult education. The world is calling 
for improved education. Let the shackles 
of conventional and arbitrary standards 
be loosened in order to free the spirit of 
actual accomplishment on higher levels! 
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Tue only qualification which I possess 
for speaking upon the theme “Intercol- 
legiate Athletics” is the early discovery 
by a college president that this is a topic 
which demands vigorous thinking if the 
college administration is to be an ap- 
proach to success. That this discussion 
takes place in a group in which many of 
us are approaching or have already 
passed middle life is not unusual, for as 
one sees pictures of leading figures in both 
professional and amateur sports, he is 
impressed by the fact that most of the 
speaking and most of the talking, as well 
as most of the sports writing is by middle- 
aged men. Just why young America is so 
complacent in permiting an older genera- 
tion to order its affairs, is never quite 
clear to me. But since youth permits it, 
we oldsters have frequent opportunities 
to enter into a vicarious pleasure. The 
further removed we are from the actual 
touch of the body upon earth ourselves, 
the more do we enjoy talking about ath- 
letics. 

Intercollegiate athletics as a topic can 
be discussed before this Commission only 
from the standpoint of its educational 
values. Much of the confusion surround- 
ing all considerations of this question 
arises from the fact that athletic rivalry 
between colleges occupies two fields— 
the field of amateur sport and the field 
of academic values. So far as the colleges 
are concerned, intercollegiate athletics 
have been let into the curriculum by the 
back door. Had the entrance been other- 
wise, had it been courageously effected, 
some prevailing amateur standards might 

1A paper read before the Commission on Higher 


Institutions at the time of its meeting in Chicago, 
March 16, 1932.—TweE Eprror. 


well have been disregarded altogether. 

There has been very little forthright 
organizing of intercollegiate athletics to 
achieve an educational value; if thishad 
been the case the question as to whether, | 
in his junior year at high school, half- 
back X refereed a basketball game for | 
pay would never be used against him. 
Personally I believe that there has been 
a denaturing of the value of a college de- 
gree for this and for other standardizing 
agencies to recognize intercollegiate 
sports as an educational entity counting 
toward a degree. I shall refer to this more 
at length later. I mention it here as an 
opinion, that what really happened was 
that, in our institutional timidity, we 
made a virtue out of what was threaten- 
ing to become an educational vice, and 
being, on the whole, a professionally 
honest crowd, we haven’t been entirely 
happy over the situation. 

A statement like the above is pointed 
and unequivocal. I have not said that 
athletics are a vice. I have said that they 
threatened to become an educational 
vice. How near the threat became a re- 
ality I leave to your memories and 
to your consciences. We have passed 
through a period when various college 
degrees have been shamefully man- 
handled. Many other interests, imme- 
diately realizable and practical, crept 
into our curriculum until we began to 
wonder why we were giving degrees at 
all. Now that we are returning to a pro- 
fessional academic sanity it may be help- 
ful for us to consider what, in the name 
of education, was transpiring in the field 
of intercollegiate sport. 

One of the first educational sins was 
the complete transfer of this athletic 


rivalry business to the secondary school 
field. An appraisal of the educational 
value of this transfer is not my task. But 
for the colleges this meant immediately 
a differentiation between the trained and 


the untrained athlete in college. Much 


has been said about the fact that in ideal 


_ college athletics, coaches should find their 


material in the student body as it stands. 
The consideration which should rule is 
the principle that a man plays on a col- 
lege team because he is a student in that 
college, rather than that he is a student 
at college because he plays on its teams. 

As a matter of fact, very few men make 
a college team who have not already won 
prowess on a secondary school team. An 
immediate evil which results is the re- 
cruiting of players. This is the second 
educational sin. This evil can be curbed; 
it can never, it will never be stopped. In 
every high school, men of athletic prow- 
ess are being approached by representa- 
tives of universities and colleges. Natur- 
ally all of us want the athletes who have 
brains, not alone because the athlete of 
brains is an academic asset, but because 
the athlete of brains keeps his eligibility 
unquestioned. It makes little difference 
whether the institution has six or seven 
thousand men students or whether it has 
a hundred and fifty students, the fact of 
previous athletic training has pushed up 
the athletic skill standards to such a 
height that a weakening of recruiting in- 
terest will soon result in a loss of games. 
And a protracted loss of games often be- 
comes a matter for legislative inquiry; it 
is a matter for discussion in the presi- 


~ dential reports of even our best univer- 


sities. The very excellence of our athletic 
skill has confined its activities to those 
select few whose “physical quotient” 
places them in the highest 4 per cent 
group. 

And so the recruiting goes on until we 
find ourselves where we are today, at a 
time when educational excellence should 
be producing the sadly-needed intellectu- 
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al leadership for the making of a new 
world, spending our energies in the en- 
listment of a considerable body of our 
students primarily because of their physi- 
cal endowment and calling this educa- 
tion. 

The third educational sin in connection 
with athletics has to do with the confusion 
as to whether or not athletics are pri- 
marily educational or whether they are 
a strictly amateur sport. We have called 
athletics educational but we have not 
been consistent, for we have permitted 
ourselves to believe than an educational 
activity can also be amateur. Now we 
depart from the amateur basis when we 
assume educational oversight over sports. 
For to be amateur, sports must be a 
matter of chief concern for the partici- 
pants and for the student bodies which 
they represent. You cannot have cur- 
ricular and faculty supervision of a stu- 
dent enterprise and still insist that it is 
a student enterprise. Of late we have 
heard a few piping voices from student 
bodies timidly demanding representa- 
tion on athletic control boards. How 
many student bodies are consulted in 
the making up of athletic schedules? 
How many student bodies were consulted 
in the building of our expensive athletic 
plants? Is it possible that we by our in- 
stitutionalizing of athletics have run the 
risk of perpetuating activities which no 
longer express the sports interest of 
modern students? I pick up the Yale 
Book of Student Verse, I9g10—1919. 
There is but one reference in it to student 
sports and that has to do with a steeple- 
chase; not many colleges can afford that. 
The only verse I have been able to find 
which sings of the interests and thrill of 
college sports was written by a benevo- 
lent old gentleman who was greatly be- 
loved for his feature stories in the sports 
pages of some daily papers. 

We have entered into that twilight zone 
of amateur sports in which we can only 
with the greatest difficulty distinguish 
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between the honest and frank profes- 
sional and the amateur. Feature articles 
over the signatures of college coaches, 
schedules nation-wide in their appeals, 
involving huge batteries of correspond- 
ents, and a publicity interest in which the 
leading players become national heroes, 
these are some of the shady aspects of 
amateurism—these our program retains, 
while the worthy features of amateurism 
—student initiative and student-love of 
games, we have discarded. What has 
happened is that, incorporating inter- 
collegiate sports into our educational 
scheme we have inherited also all the 
undesirable features of our modern ama- 
teur athletic world. We have subjected 
ourselves as educators to the humili- 
ating experience of administrative re- 
view by alumni bodies, legislatures, 
sports writers. A president of a college 
with a winning team may really be a 
great educator, but let him change his 
coach or run into evil athletic days and 
see what happens to him. 

These evils are blots upon the integri- 
ty of our educational honor. I shall take 
it for granted in this paper that we are 
all trying to run this business honorably. 
At the same time I see no excuse edu- 
cationally speaking for the crediting 
for graduation for any bachelor degree 
of work done in intercollegiate sports. 
I should recommend that colleges think 
through a fine course in physical train- 
ing, including a course academically 
worthy in hygiene, and I would make 
that obligatory for every student 
whether he plays on a team or not. I 
would then return intercollegiate sports 
to the student bodies themselves, free- 
ing sport from the tyranny of alumni 
control, and from the inordinate inter- 
est on the part of the public. If we as 
college heads are going to increase the 
value of degrees, as we surely must if 
we are going to redeem our institutions 
from the influence of the passer and the 
flunker, I should recommend that all 


intercollegiate sports be limited to stu- 
dents who are above C, possibly B (I 
take it that C is the average necessary 
for a degree) in academic subjects, and | 
I would remove practically all of the 
aggravating nonessentials of modern 
amateur standards. 

What I am talking about is a matter | 
which will have to be considered im- 
mediately. Many colleges are finding 
that items on the college budget which 
were taken for granted three years ago — 
will have to be discarded now. What | 
shall we think of the educational 
integrity of institutions of learning | 
which are planning to reduce teach- | 
ers’ salaries, and yet which continue 
to pay for athletics salaries and bud- 
gets which are cause for headlines 
on the athletic pages of our papers? 
Then, too, we are in a period of experi- | 
mentation educationally speaking. There 
will be a greater differentiation in classi- 
fication of students as regards separate 
institutions. It is going to be a more dif- 
ficult matter in the future to apply con- 
ference or association standards of eli- 
gibility. All these factors will enter into 
the removal of our present educational 
difficulties with respect to intercollegiate 
athletics. 

The reply may be that students may 
not be interested in carrying on so in- 
tensive a program as that which now 
obtains. Why then, go on with it? Do we 
need intercollegiate sports in order to | 
get students to college? I doubt it very 
much. At Beloit for the past seven years 
we have tried to minimize recruiting. To | 
be honest, the best that we can say is _ 
that probably we do less recruiting than 
we used to do. We had a number of sea- 
sons when we lost every athletic game. 
And yet today Beloit has the largest 
attendance in its history. The experience 
hasn’t been entirely pleasant. We are 
not untouched by the infirmities of the 
situation. But I believe that never be- 
fore has the public been so willing as it 
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is a today to be approached by educational 
- leaders on the basis of its intelligence. 
_ Never before has there been so great a 
_wistfulness on the part of youth for 
brave challenges in the field of the heart 
and the mind. 

What I have said is of direct interest 
to this Association. The field of physical 
education has untold possibilities. Just 
as many of us feel that, in the teaching 
of English, there should be courses in 
spoken as well as in written English, so 
we are beginning to feel that physical 
training should include social hygiene and 
the training of the voice. The awakening 
of our youth to the supreme value of their 
bodily equipment to the end that their 
college experience will include cultiva- 
tion of an abiding joy in athletic skill, 
this is no unworthy objective for col- 
legiate education. That such a guidance 
on the part of faculty members worthily 
trained will mean a better intercollegiate 
athletics I am convinced. 

So long as the entire program of in- 
tercollegiate sports is included in educa- 
tional work for a college degree, this As- 
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sociation cannot honestly delegate to 
athletic conferences the maintenance of 
athletic standards. If the time comes 
when colleges return intercollegiate sports 
to the students then conferences can 
function as they have in the past. Yet 
even then, the integrity of the colleges 
themselves will continue to be the best 
nurturers of honor among college teams. 

A word of this kind is a difficult one to 
utter. It will multiply the trite references 
on the part of gray-headed sports-writers 
to the kill-joy faculties in our colleges, 
to the proneness of college faculties 
to keep everybody from having a good 
time. But it is high time for the col- 
leges and the universities to remind the 
public as well as themselves that edu- 
cational institutions must approach the 
matter of athletics from the standpoint 
of its educational importance and value 
and that in this field we must allow no 
one else to dictate principle and pro- 
grams. I am speaking from the stand- 
point of educational excellence and in- 
tegrity when I declare it our duty to 
stick to our business of education. 
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Your Special Committee on Athletics 
was appointed in 1926 and is, therefore, 
making its sixth annual report. Since 
1928 the present standards have been 
applied to all institutions applying for 
admission to the approved lists. In 1931 
approximately one-third of the institu- 
tions made regular triennial reports and 
special inspections covering reports on 
conformity to athletic standards were 
made. Similar inspections were made 
this year. The remaining third of the in- 
stitutions will presumably be inspected 
next year. The entire field having thus 
been visited and studied, it may be as- 
sumed that institutional members and 
the Association will be informed concern- 
ing procedure and well established in the 
helpful use and application of standards. 

A principal function of the Committee 
is to create good will founded upon under- 
standing of procedure and objectives. 
Our aims and their proper relation to 
the aims and administrative methods of 
the Association have been questioned 
and discussed. Many men have proved 
themselves to be of many minds. Choice 
of theories has been difficult. Prophecies 
of the outcome have ranged from the 
ruin of the Association to the millenium 
of education, from a vision of dictator- 
ship and rebellion to vain preachments 
and at last to what Grover Cleveland 
called “innocent dissuetude.” In the 
meantime, the logic of events has come 
to our relief and determined issues which 
could not be determined in advance. 
Each concrete situation as it has arisen 


1This report was made to the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education by a special com- 
mittee of its own, created in 1926 and continuing 
its activities since that date. This particular report 
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has clarified some principle and indi- 
cated what is practicable. 

The North Central Association and | 
its public has the “gift of tongues” when | 
speaking on athletics. Your Committee f 
is not especially well endowed with the 
“sift of interpretation.” Nevertheless, | 
the voice of the North Central Associa- — 
tion is clear and, I think, unequivocal. | 
The Association cannot avoid an expres- — 
sion of its interest in athletics and a rec- 
ognition of that interest in its dealings 
with institutions. Professor Aigler of 
Michigan gave words to the voice of the 
Association when he said in a recent con- 
ference that “far more important is the 
consideration by what methods intercol- 
legiate athletics are brought into right 
relations with an educational institution, 
remembering what the main business of 
an educational institution is.” There is 
very general agreement in this statement 
of purpose and there is definite progress 
in determining what right relations are 
and how they may be realized. 

At this point you are expectant, if you 
are naive, or, if cynical, you will await 
the disappearance of the Committee in 
a fog as it attempts to say or avoids say- 
ing exactly what “right relations” are 
and how they may be established. The 
Committee is perfectly conscious of the 
situation and is somewhat embarrassed 
by its rather inadequate powers of ex- 
pression. The demand for publicity is 
pointed and insistent. When asked what 
athletic righteousness is we point to the 
standards and to our previous annual 
reports. Reminded that these are doc- 
trinaire preachments and that “there 
is much talking in the house,” we are 
asked to let our institutional members 
know and to let their public know exactly 


what has been done “and how.” In one 
of his essays Samuel McCord Crothers 
refers to Daniel who was a man of prin- 
ciple and parts. In the lion’s den his situ- 
ation was interesting and exciting. Some- 
thing might happen. The news might 
break at any time. Being discrete and 
not interested in making news he prob- 
ably retired modestly to a dark and 
quiet corner in order to make a survey 
and draw up a report. He did not want 
to interfere with the regular routine of 
the animals. This was quite unsatisfac- 
tory to his friends and the news hounds 
who had gathered at the mouth of the pit. 


_ They knew him to be a doctrinaire and 


he had been highly advertised as a man 
of courage. They expected him to do 
something. So they kept shouting down 
at him, “Stir ’em up Dan, stir ’em up.” 
A labored application of this fiction is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that the Com- 
mittee has heard the demand for news 
_and has never attempted to make news 
to support its doctrinaire reputation. 
As a matter of fact this Committee by 
itself does little which has any news val- 
ue. News arises from other sources. The 
application of standards proceeds in reg- 
ular routine under the immediate super- 
vision of the Board of Review which con- 
ducts inspections, considers reports, and 
makes recommendations to this Com- 
mission which makes final decisions. This 
Committee surveys and reports the whole 
procedure helping where it can, suggest- 
ing changes in standards and methods 
of dealing with institutions and confer- 
ences. This fact you ought to know, 
‘namely: that this Commission acting 
through its regularly constituted officers 
and agents has been very active in the 
field of athletics. The big breaks in the 
news come at times when negotiations 
and adjustments are in process and when 
public discussion would interfere with 
progress in the right direction. When 
final decision is made in public meeting 
the news is stale or the decision is so 
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utterly commonplace that it gives no 
indication that weeks or months of in- 
tense activity in particular adjustments 
to standards have preceded. A bare re- 
cital of your dealings with institutions 
with names and dates and details would 
be a commendable and sometimes a thrill- 
ing tale of achievement. You may well 
be proud of your achievements in a half 
a dozen cases last year. Similar results 
should be forthcoming now and next 
year. And you may well be especially 
thankful that the spirit and practice of 
cooperation between the Association and 
member institutions has been a blessed 
reality. Were it otherwise our work. would 
be a failure. Never to be forgotten is the 
fact that ours is a voluntary association 
for the realization of ideals which we call 
standards. It should also be remembered 
that inspection in the beginning is a pro- 
cess of self-examination. Application of 
standard in the end is by way of self- 
control. The inspector who checks the 
report midway in this process has nearly 
always been assisted in the most difficult 
situations by the initiative of presidents 
and other executive officers. 

The relation of the Association to in- 
tercollegiate athletic conferences has 
been prominent since the beginning of 
this Committee’s work. A year ago the 
question was raised again and during the 
year has been considered at various 
times and in various ways. Effective and 
amicable cooperation with conferences 
is making progress. At the invitation and 
expense of the Buckeye Conference an 
inspector visited each one of the con- 
ference institutions last fall. The Mis- 
souri Valley Conference has requested 
that the Association make available to 
it reports on all institutions with which 
conference members have scheduled 
games. This bids fair to be a practicable 
form of cooperation, depending on the 
wisdom of the conference in dealing with 
what is properly conference business and 
what is purely private to the institution 
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concerned. A number of institutions have 
sought information concerning institu- 
tions with which game schedules are in 
contemplation. Newspapers have made 
inquiry concerning these and other mat- 
ters. Unfortunately, courtesy and wis- 
dom have sometimes made it impossible 
to provide the sort of information de- 
sired. So the public remains uninformed 
concerning what the Association is do- 
ing and may conclude that nothing is 
being done. Quite the contrary is true. 
The period intervening between inspec- 
tion and final report at this meeting is 
frequently a period of intense institution- 
al self-examination. Drastic reform and 
self-control may result. If so, our public 
record here may be wholly unnews- 
worthy and again may lead to the erro- 
neous conclusion that nothing is being 
done. To give a concrete typical illustra- 
tion, a certain institution last fall re- 
ported intolerable conditions. The con- 
ditions were verified by the inspector. 
This institution with reluctance con- 
sented to effect an immediate reform by 
methods which would have been only 
a little less questionable than the ob- 
jectionable practice. In that situation the 
Chairman of your Committee took it 
upon himself to say, “We do not ask 
you to commit a small wrong in order to 
right a big one. Tell every interested 
party on your campus what you will do 
next year. Come to this annual meeting. 
State your program. Give some evidence 
of your willingness and ability to execute 
it. The Board of Review will be inclined 
to take your word.” You should also be 
reminded that the period between in- 
spection and reinspection, which you 
sometimes order, is the period when the 
most constructive work is done. Rein- 
spections bring the most refreshing evi- 
dences of progress and thereby estab- 
lish durable relations of friendship 
between institutions and the Association. 

Colleges in the Missouri conferences 
have called our attention to the financial 


ee 


At their request and expense we are ready 
to conduct a survey of the cost of in-— 
tercollegiate athletics in the state. A 
beneficial effect of financial depression | 


received for expenditure of money. Bud- 
get makers are trying to define the con- | 
cept of those services which should be | 
paid for by tuitions and endowment in- 
terest or by appropriations for the edu- 
cational budget. The proper use and size 
of student fees is also being studied. The | 
phrase “Not Strictly Educational” head- 
ing so many budgets for athletics is in 
question. It may be that new meanings 
and practices will attach themselves to 
that part of STANDARD 8 which reads, 
“All athletic expenditures should be in- 
cluded in the institution’s budget.” There 
is no doubt that tax-payers, donors, bond 
holders, and fiscal officers of educational 
institutions have their eyes on intercol- 
legiate athletics. The problem is posed 
for those in our midst who believe that the 
educational values of intercollegiate 
athletics is in interference with the 
normal educational program. It is my 
opinion that this is the correct view. 
Whatever view is taken no one questions 
the direct effect of athletics on financial 
and general academic administration. 

At the last annual meeting, the relation | 
of the Association to conferences having 
been considered anew and with reference 
to a particular situation, considerable 
attention has been given to the question. 
For your information here and to make 
our record clear the following statement 
with which many are already familiar 
is included in this report. 

At a meeting of the Western Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Faculty Repre- 
sentatives in April, 1931, the presidents 
of the universities of the Conference 
discussed the relationship that should 
exist between the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and their Western Conference. As a 


result of the discussion the following 
resolution was adopted: 
% Recognizing the mutual interests of the North 

Central Association and the Intercollegiate 
‘Conference in the advancement of education 
‘in the Middle West, It is voted— 

_ That the presidents of the Intercollegiate 
Conference Universities appoint a sub-com- 
mittee of three to confer with the representa- 
tives of the North Central Association to dis- 
cuss these mutual interests. 

The invitation from the Western Inter- 
collegiate Conference was promptly ac- 
cepted by the President of the North 
Central Association and President H. 
_M. Gage of Coe College, President L. D. 

Coffman of the University of Minnesota, 

and the President of the North Central 

were named as the representatives of 
the Association to take part in the pro- 
posed conference. 

The conference of the representatives 
of the Western Conference and the North 
Central Association was held at the Uni- 

_versity Club in Chicago, May 8. The 

Western Conference was represented by 

President Scott of Northwestern Uni- 

versity and President Ruthven of the 

University of Michigan. The North 

Central Association was represented by 

President Coffman of the University of 

Minnesota, President Gage of Coe Col- 
lege, and Dean Edmonson, President of 
the North Central Association. The fol- 
lowing statements are from the minutes 
of the Conference of the representatives 
of the two organizations. 

1. It was agreed that the following 

“statement prepared by President Coff- 
man should serve as a general definition 
of the responsibilities and relationships 
of the two organizations: 

It is the opinion of the representatives of 
the Western Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference and of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools that these 
associations have mutual interests and mutual 
responsibilities in maintaining, advancing and 
promoting educational relationships and stand- 
ards among the high schools, colleges and uni- 

_ versities in this region. It has been, is now and 
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should continue to be their purpose to work 
in the closest harmony, each contributing to 
and strengthening the other wherever and 
whenever it is possible. In so doing it is not nec- 
essary nor advisable that either shall become 
subordinate to the other. 


2. It was agreed that the Western In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference should 
be advised to take official action similar 
to that taken by the other intercollegiate 
athletic conferences that have already 
been approved by the North Central 
Association. This would mean the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the Western 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference hereby en- 
dorses the athletic requirement set up by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; and 

FURTHERMORE, that we pledge that all mem- 
bers of this conference will be required to 
observe the North Central standards which are 
hereby made a part of the regulations, and that 
no member of this conference will hold athletic 
relations with any institution in the area of 
the North Central Association which may be 
dropped from the Conference for failure to 
abide by these regulations or which for the 
same reasons may be dropped from the ac- 
credited list of that Association because of 
violation of or failure to fulfill the aforemen- 
tioned athletic standards. 


3. It was agreed that the Committee 
on Athletics of the North Central Asso- 
ciation should be advised to call a con- 
ference of representatives of approved 
athletic conferences for the purpose of 
defining the scope and the procedures 
to follow in making inquiries into the 
athletic policies and conditions of higher 
institutions. 

4. It was agreed that the North 
Central Association should be advised 
to arrange to have one or more official 
representatives in attendance at occa- 
sional meetings of the approved intercol- 
legiate athletic conferences in order that 
a better understanding of the athletic 
policies of the Association and of the 
conferences might be promoted. 

s. It was agreed that the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
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ary Schools has the right to make its 
periodic inquiries into athletics in 
accredited higher institutions holding 
membership in an approved athletic 
conference, such inquiry to be made by 
representatives selected by the Associa- 
tion and approved by the Faculty Com- 
mittee of the approved Athletic Con- 
ference and by the higher institution in 
which the athletic inquiry is to be made. 
In this connection, it is proposed that 
the Committee on athletics of the North 
Central Association define, in cooperation 
with representatives of the approved 
athletic conferences, the scope and the 
procedure of inquiries into the athletic 
conditions in higher institutions hold- 
ing memberships in approved athletic 
conferences. 

6. It was agreed that the reports on 
athletic conditions prepared by the rep- 
resentatives of the North Central Asso- 
ciation should be referred by the Associ- 
ation to the approved athletic conference 
concerned for the information of the 
conference, provided, however, that such 
reports should not be submitted unless 
the conference expressed its desire to 
receive such reports and agreed to handle 
the information in a judicious manner. 

7. It was agreed that the officials of 
an approved athletic conference might 
place at the disposal of the North Cen- 
tral Association information regarding 
unfavorable athletic conditions in colleges 
on the accredited list of the Association, 
especially when the assistance of the As- 
sociation was needed in improving the 
athletic conditions. 

8. It was agreed that the North Cen- 
tral Association should deal directly 
with a higher institution that was found 
guilty of violating the athletic standards 
of the Association, unless the higher in- 
stitution was a member of an approved 
athletic conference that had enforced 
the athletic standards of the Association 
on the members of the conference. 

g. It was agreed that the special com- 
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mittees of the North Central Associatior 
should submit these minutes to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association 
with the request that steps be taken to 
insure the preparation of a series of pro- 
posals embodying the agreements set 
forth in these minutes, and that these 
proposals of the Association should be 


submitted at an early date to the Western 


Intercollegiate Athletic Conference.* 
The conference conclave as agreed 
upon was held in Chicago January 25, 
1932. It was well attended and fairly 
representative of the conferences in 
North Central territory. Reports of the 
meeting are available for your consider- 


ation. The chairman of this Committee 


submitted the following memorandum — 


which is here incorporated for present 
and future consideration. 


Intercollegiate Athletic Conferences and 
The North Central Association 


Historically, the North Central Association 
was organized in the interest of scholarship 
and the relations of higher and secondary 
schools. During the first five years of its life 
and in very recent years some attention has 


been given to athletics as having a bearing on | 


academic life and as touching an important 
relation of colleges and secondary schools. 
Conferences were organized primarily to im- 


1At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the North Central Association on May 9, 1931, 
the minutes were submitted for discussion. Special 
consideration was given to the proposal in the min- 
utes that the Executive Committee should under- 
take to prepare a series of proposals regarding co- 
operation between the North Central Association 
and Intercollegiate Athletic Conferences. As a result 
of this discussion the President of the Association 
was directed to call a meeting of the members of 
the Board of Review of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions, the members of the Athletic Commit- 
tee of the Association, and the members of the 
special committee that had confered with the rep- 
resentatives of the Western Conference. The Execu- 
tive Committee defined as the purpose of the pro- 
posed conference the consideration of the problem 
of the relation of the North Central Association to 
the numerous intercollegiate athletic conferences 
that are organized in the North Central territory. 
This Conference on the Athletic Policies of the 
North Central Association was therefore called as 
directed by the Executive Committee with repre- 
sentatives of several intercollegiate athletic con- 
ferences invited to participate. 


we 


oe 
if 


é 


prove the administration of intercollegiate 
athletics. Largely, these two domains are sepa- 
rate but inevitably they touch and overlap at 
some points. However, reverting to original 


conceptions may help to adjust the operations 
of the two types of organizations. 


I. The purview of the North Central Asso- 
ation naturally includes a wide range of edu- 


cational matters in which conferences are not 

directly concerned. The North Central Asso- 

ae being occupied primarily with educa- 
ti 


onal matters, is interested in the administra- 


a. of athletics only in so far as athletics effect 
_ involved. 

, 

a number of diverse matters relative to the ad- 
- ministration of athletics which are not within 
the traditional sphere of the North Central 


e educational programs of the institutions 


II. The purview of the conferences includes 


Association; viz., scheduling games, adminis- 
tration of games, regulations of practice and 
training, procuring athletic students, restric- 
‘tions on non-collegiate participation in sports, 
‘rules of competition. 

_ The North Central Association should not 
undertake to supervise in this area because of 


‘the intricacy and particularity of the matters 


involved and because of the necessarily gener- 
alized jurisdiction of the Association. 
III. The third group of interests includes 


those overlapping matters of academic-athletic 


character in which both bodies are concerned, 
namely: (1) Educational and other qualifica- 
tions of directors, instructors, and coaches in 
departments of physical education and ath- 
letics: (2) Academic standards for all students 


including athletics; (3) Proper proportion of 


time for athletics; limit to number of games 
per season, number of years of competition 
available to any one athlete, time on trips, etc. ; 
(4) Character and credit of courses in coach- 
ing; (5) Proper emphasis and procedure in 
intercollegiate athletics on the part of the in- 
stitutional administration such as, for instance, 
the allocation of funds; (6) Educational by- 
products of athletics; gambling, sportsman- 


_ ship, and the whole range of character build- 


ing effects; and (7) Recruiting and subsidizing 
athletics, particularly as the practice affects 
secondary schools and the choice of a college. 

t. The North Central Association has already 
adopted what may be called minimum stand- 
ards of athletic administration compatible with 
membership in the Association. These naturally 
include matters held in common in all of the 
conferences within the province of the Asso- 
ciation, and presumably are those which in- 
fluence academic standards. 

2. The Association may be expected to deal 
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directly and finally with any institution within 
its province which is not a member of a recog- 
nized conference in matters pertaining to the 
minimum requirements. 

3. For institutions within a recognized con- 
ference, the North Central Association properly 
administers its own devices for inspection and 
surveys in ascertainment of facts. Should it 
find the minimum requirements not being met 
by an institution, and if the institution should 
not be willing or able to conform when its 
attention is called to the discrepancy between 
standards and practice, then the matter might 
be officially before the recognized conference 
concerned, by special agreement with the con- 
ference. If the conference should not succeed 
in having the discrepancy satisfactorily ad- 
justed, the North Central Association would 
then proceed to such final action as might be 
deemed advisable. The North Central Asso- 
ciation should deal with its member institutions 
rather than with member conferences. 

4. In all matters covered by the regulations 
of a recognized conference, the conference 
should use its own agencies and procedures. 
The North Central Association should accord 
such recognition to the results of these pro- 
cedures as may be deemed appropriate under 
North Central standards. It may be doubted 
if the interest of institutions outside of recog- 
nized conferences and of smaller conferences 
would permit the North Central Association 
to adopt unquestioningly the findings and con- 
clusions of any conference. Unless the North 
Central employs its own procedures for which 
it assumes full responsibility, colleges and con- 
ferences generally are not satisfied with the 
findings of the Association. 

6. The character and origin of these bodies, 
conferences and Association, preclude any ex- 
act formulation of articulated administration 
of athletic matters between their executive 
officers and boards. A sort of gentleman’s 
understanding as to their respective spheres 
of influence will lead to effective cooperation 
and possibly to a well known and respected 
unwritten constitution. 

It seems clear that both bodies must deal 
directly with their member institutions; inde- 
pendently in independent spheres ; cooperatively 
and with sympathetic understanding in over- 
lapping fields of interest. 

Having thus disposed of the more formal 
matters which should properly be included in 
this report, your attentoin is called to a par- 
ticular and important aspect of intercollegiate 
athletics. STANDARD 5 reads, “Coaches should 
be regularly constituted members of the fac- 
ulty, fully responsible to the administration.” 
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When this standard was adopted in 
1928 it was immediately the object of 
much criticism. It was agreed that it 
summarized current ideas of good prac- 
tice in the constitution of the ‘instruc- 
tional staff in athletics. Criticism arose 
from the belief that we had come to 
place too much faith in the possibility 
of curing our athletic ailments by merely 
designating a coach as a faculty member. 
One is reminded of Lincoln’s question, 
“Tf you call a lamb’s tail a leg, how many 
legs does a lamb have?” Certainly calling 
a coach a faculty member does not make 
him so in training and professional atti- 
tude. The criticism of STANDARD 5 there- 
fore has point and sting with respect 
to the fact that appointments of coaches 
to professorships frequently violate the 
high standards which apply to other ap- 
pointments. One vigorous critic says, 
“The appointments are ‘phoney,’ as 
professor-coaches are a false front.” 

Most of us are inclined to believe that 
the criticisms above mentioned have 
some foundation. They justify an ad- 
monitory statement. A fair interpretation 
of STANDARD 5 requires institutions 
to determine the faculty status and rank 
of coaches with regard to the same high 
standards which should prevail in mak- 
ing all appointments to faculty member- 
ship. Institutions are furthermore re- 
minded that the standard is no panacea 
and is subject to abuse. Nevertheless it 
is in force. Its application contemplates 
a certain ideal situation in which the 
coach and the intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram are a part of the whole educational 
opportunity of an institution. A portrayal 
of that ideal situation will give you an 
opportunity to compare it with reality 
in your respective institutions and so in 
the end to determine the ultimate value 
of the standard. You are, therefore, asked 
to consider the coach, his professional 
standing, his opportunity and responsi- 
bility as a faculty member, or, if you 
please, an educator. 
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Occasionally I read or hear some | 
dreadful pronouncement on the abolition | 
of athletics. This point of view is usually | 
expounded with some venom and vigor | 
by one who does not believe in them. | 
It is a rhetorical device, a hobgoblin, 
built up for the purpose of being de- 
molished. One cannot talk seriously about 
abolishing athletics without applying his 
mind to the impulse from which athletics | 
arise. To talk about abolishing that im- | 
pulse is quite like a dissertation on the 
abolition of human nature. No sane man | 
cares to consider the abolition of an 
essential quality of boyhood and of 
young manhood. No one really wants to 
ignore the boyhood of a boy. This is not 
because we believe that boys will be boys 
but because we know that boys are boys. 
and will become men. There are, I admit, — 
those who view with alarm the incorpo- 
ration in the educational program of any 
organized provision for expression of the | 
athletic impulse. At this point epithets 
are substituted for arguments. The thing | 
is called a “machine.” Further thinking 
becomes unnecessary unless one remem- 
bers that one cannot destroy our de- 
sire to plan and to organize for expres- | 
sion of the urge to athletics without first 
destroying our devotion to boys and girls | 
and our desire to make that devotion in- | 
telligent. | 

Education apparently requires a cer- _ 
tain amount of intelligently devised 
machinery. Therein lies a real peril to 
athletics and to all phases of the educa- 
tional process, the process by which boys 
become men and men become better men. 
In this respect education simply shares 
our common fate. We live in an age of 
machines. It is so easy to standardize 
machines. The result is that our very 
lives, including the educational process, 
are standardized, conventionalized, and 
mechanized. We judge the worth of in- 
stitutions and individuals by conformity 
to a standardized process. Responsive 
to that situation education has issued a 


declaration of independence. New judg- 
ments of worth are being devised. In the 
new day, which is not far distant, educa- 
tion will be judged not in terms of its 
“necessary machinery but in terms of 
product and performance. This is quite 
rational. Automobile manufacturers may 
standardize processes of production as 
uch as may be necessary. The public 
will continue to judge a car not by inspec- 
_tion of the factory in which it was pro- 
_ duced but by its performance. 
_ Our failure to judge an educational 
process by performance of the product 
frequently leads to absurdity. For illus- 
_ tration, suppose I present a boy who can 
run one hundred yards in eleven sec- 
onds and ask credit for the record on the 
basis of demonstration. Then suppose 
that the record keepers, being afflicted 
_ with standarditis, say, “Well, maybe he 
can. But first let us ask questions. What 
| is the endowment of the school in which 
- he is enrolled? How much equipment has 
it? How many hours did he practice? 
_ Did he run on a cinder track and did he 
run in trunks and have spikes in his 
shoes? And what about his coach?” On 
being told that he had no coach, practiced 
at odd hours, and ran with bare feet in 
his pants on a dirt road, the standardized 
reply is obvious and ridiculous: “He 
cannot run a hundred yards in eleven 
seconds or ten seconds or twenty sec- 
onds. So far as we are concerned he 
cannot run a hundred yards. Demon- 
stration denied.” We do almost that sort 
~ of thing in the classics, and in social and 
-physical sciences, but are not quite so 
foolish in athletics. Nevertheless, ath- 
letics do suffer from standardization and 
elaboration of rules and regulations. Lib- 
erty and not law is the way of life for 
athletics just as it is for any other phase 
of the educational process. For athletics, 
for education, for life itself there is one 
supreme law. It is the perfect law of lib- 
erty which is a particular application of 
the general law of love and its emphasis 


Hi 
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on the worth of individuals. Athletics 
will prosper as education itself will pros- 
per under the inescapable authority of 
the love of excellence. What then will 
become of our beloved rules? Oh, we shall 
keep them, if we choose, just as we have 
stop and go signs not to hinder but to 
expedite traffic. Those who study un- 
ceasingly to create numberless unreal 
distinctions between professional and 
amateur and multiply rules in restraint 
of the impulse to athletic competition are 
like those who worship traffic signals and 
forget all about the destination. No elab- 
oration of organization for control of 
athletics is any substitute for incorpora- 
tion of the physical education and ath- 
letic programs in the whole plan of edu- 
cation that is directed toward and 
measured by the excellence of its pro- 
duct. Such a program will demand of 
institutions little more than honesty, in- 
telligence, and independence, these three, 
and the greatest of these is independence. 
Honesty: actually doing what institutions 
pretend to do whatever that may De- 
Intelligence: adaptation of means to 
ends in any effective manner. Indepen- 
dence: freedom from “outside” control. 

The place of the coach in this ideal 
picture is easily determined. It is an hon- 
orable place because education itself is 
an honorable profession. Professors and 
department heads and deans do not have 
committees and boards to control them 
and to devise endless rules to govern 
them. Self-respecting professional men 
are controlled but not in that fashion. 
They are self-controlled. The coach is 
no hireling. He sits in the faculty “first 
among equals.” The rules to which he 
submits are those of the profession of 
education to which in the choice of a 
life work he has sworn allegiance and to 
the observance of which he is inwardly 
dedicated and outwardly devoted. And 
if he fails, if the net result of what he 
does destroys or does not develop human 
life in the process of education, then, I 
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would not penalize his pupils who have 
suffered enough already. I would disqual- 
ify the coach for malpractice of his pro- 
fession as shyster lawyers are disbarred, 
and quack doctors are put out of prac- 
tice, and hypocritical preachers are un- 
frocked. This is a thing that coaches can 
do for themselves a good deal better than 
any one can do it for them. They hold 
in their own hands the development and 
destiny of themselves and their profes- 
sion. What the members of this profession 
need is not control but self-control and 
self-expression. What their program 
needs is not curbing and restraint as out- 
side activities are curbed and restrained, 
but incorporation in the program of edu- 
cation. And if any timid soul now arises 
to view with alarm a picture of unre- 
strained and ruinous athletic competi- 
tion, I can only reply that he has failed 
to visualize the honorable coach, a pro- 
fessional man, high minded and highly 
trained, a man of principle in theory and 
in practice. Such a man given freedom 
in the conduct and government of his 
department presents no problem of gov- 
ernment in the university. J. S. Mill well 
states the problem which university 
presidents and governing boards can 
solve well, and solve only by the appoint- 
ment of proper men to positions of ex- 
ecutive responsibility in departments of 
physical education and athletics. “The 
great problem of free organization is 
the art of choosing leaders with superior 
wisdom, absence of egotism, truthful- 
ness and moral sympathy.” There is no 
better solution of the problem of athletics 
because it is the only solution. All other 
solutions are temporary expedients. And 
there is no better description of the ideal 
coach. He is a professional man, an edu- 
cator, a man of “superior wisdom, ab- 
sence of egotism, truthfulness and moral 
sympathy.” STANDARD 5 contemplates 
the appointment of such a man as a “reg- 
ularly constituted member of the facul- 
ty.” If this one standard should ever 
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realize itself in such appointments, no 
other standards for athletics would be 
necessary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before presenting the first and second | 
recommendations it may be well to re- | 


iterate our policy with reference to ap- 
proval of conferences. Approval of a 


Conference means that the North Cendl 
tral Association will so far as possible, | 


that is so far as the Conference is willing | 


and in so far as it is organized for action, - 
work through the Conference without, 
however, relieving the Conference in the 
last analysis from direct responsibility 
to the North Central for fulfillment of. 
North Central Standards. Furthermore, — 
the North Central Association must de- 
pend on Conferences for recognition of 


North Central decisions in making a | 


schedule of games. 

There are now seven approved 
conferences, namely: Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference of Faculty Repre- 
sentatives, Rocky Mountain Faculty 
Athletic Conference, Missouri Valley 
Intercollegiate Athletic Union, Minne- 
sota Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
Central Intercollegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence, Midwest Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. 

Four Conferences have adopted the 
model resolution and applied for appro- 
val by this Association. They are: (1) 
the Buckeye Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference (Denison University, Wa- 
bash College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Miami University, Ohio University, the 
University of Cincinnati, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Wittenberg College); (2) the 
Iowa Intercollegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence (Buena Vista, Central, Columbia, 
Iowa State Teachers, Iowa Wesleyan, 
Luther, Morningside, Parsons, Penn, 
St. Ambrose, Simpson, University of Du- 
buque, Upper Iowa, Western Union); 
(3) Wisconsin Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference (Beloit, Carroll, Lawrence, 


pton); and (4) the Nebraska College 
thletic Conference. It is recommended: 


1. That we recognize with approval the 
ctions as set forth in the 1932 report of the 
‘committee of Physical Education and Athletics 
the Buckeye Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
nce, the Iowa Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
mce, the Wisconsin Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference, and the Nebraska College Athletic 
Conference; that the North Central Associa- 
tion agree to cooperate with these conferences; 
and that the North Central hereby record its 
belief that the cooperation between the con- 
ference and the association will strengthen the 
administration of standards to which we are 
jointly committee. (Adopted) 

2. That the actions of an intercollegiate ath- 
letic conference pledging conformity to our 
requirements as set forth in the Model Resolu- 
tion may be approved by the Board of Review 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Physical education and athletics. 


Responsive to this recommendation, 
which was presented to accommodate 
pending negotiations with the Missouri 
Educational Conference and the Indiana 
Intercollegiate Conference, the following 
substitute motion of Dr. C. H. Judd was 
adopted: “We welcome very cordially the 
cooperation of those conferences that 
agree with us in the principles enunciated 
in our standards and hereby declare our 
intention to cooperate with them as vig- 
orously as it is possible for us to do.” 
STANDARD 4 reads, ‘Personal solicita- 


tion of prospective students by athletic 


coaches through the offering of any spe- 


cial inducements as are indicated in Sec- 
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tion 3 above is not permissible.” It is 
recommended: 


3. That Sranparp 4 be amended to read, 
“Personal solicitation of prospective students 
by athletic coaches through the offering of 
any such special inducements as are indicated in 
Section 3, or by any other means is not per- 
missible.” (Adopted) 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
has passed the following resolution: 


Whereas the investigations of the Carnegie 
Foundation have revealed the existence of recruit- 
ing of schoolboy athletes and subsidizing these 
boys by many colleges, and organizations and 
groups associated with them, 

And, whereas information obtained from other 
reliable sources has convinced the committee that 
such practices are going on today in certain col- 
leges of the North Central Association, 

And, whereas the committee is acutely conscious 
of injurious effects thus produced upon the char- 
acter and attitude of boys concerned and upon the 
reputation of the colleges and the high schools, 

And, whereas the administrative officers of both 
colleges and high schools are in general aware of 
these practices and in certain instances have ex- 
ercised effective measures of restraint; 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

First, that the Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Association hereby express 
their disapproval of the practice of recruiting and 
subsidizing school boy athletes; 

Second, that the principals and superintendents 
of member schools unite in a program of construc- 
tive education of their boys against such practices. 


It is therefore recommended: 


4. That the Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions cooperate and collaborate with the high 
schools to discourage recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing either by their athletic representatives, 
alumni or other individuals and groups. 
(Adopted) 


FLOOR DISCUSSIONS ON ATHLETICS* 


Chairman Gage: We had an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to support the work of this As- 
sociation in connection with athletics. 
When the standards were adopted it 
seemed best, as soon as we could, to test 
their application over the whole territory. 
For that reason and other reasons the ter- 
ritory, as you know, was divided into 
three districts and last year one-third of 
the institutions had this special compli- 
mentary inspection. One-third of the in- 
stitutions this year have had an inspec- 
tion of their conformity to the standards 
on athletics, also complimentary. Now 
one-third of the institutions have not re- 
ceived this compliment and we want to 
get money to do the rest of the work. 
Records for the inspections this year and 
last year have been kept. They are very 
valuable records and when the inspections 
and studies next year have been com- 
pleted we shall then have the material 
from which to produce a picture of the 
situation with reference to physical edu- 
cation and athletics throughout the entire 
territory. The Carnegie money has been 
exhausted. The Association itself will be 
able to devote some money for support of 
the work of the Committee on Athletics, 
from $500 to $1000. I presume that the 
business of inspecting one-third of the in- 
stitutions next year will cost from $3500 
to $4000, and maybe a little more than 
that. You are asked to refer this as a 
problem of business to the Special Com- 
mittee on Athletics. Your voting that 
would really mean not only that the com- 
mittee is instructed to get this money, if 


1The discussions presented here are taken from 
the stenotype reports of the meeting of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, held 
Wednesday afternoon, March 16, 1932. They fol- 
lowed the formal report made by the Committee 
on Athletics—THE Epiror. 


it can (and it isn’t certain that it can), | 


but it would also mean that you want us" 
to go on with the work. ‘ 


President Zook, is there anything more 


I should state in addition to that? 


Vice-Chairman Zook: No, except that, | 


of course, as a member of the committee 
and Commission, I feel very much in- 
terested in what has been done and be- 
lieve that it has been of tremendous val- 
ue and that we should continue this 
particular method of complimentary 
inspections for at least one more year. 
Following that, I do not know what may 
be our procedure, but I hope we shall be 
able to secure enough money to complete 
the triennial inspection. 


Chairman Gage: Do we have a motion | 


on that? 


Mr. Prunty: I so move. (The motion _ 


was regularly seconded.) 


Chairman Gage: It is moved and sec- | 


onded that the recommendation be 
adopted. 

President Elliott: Is there any way of 
making a record of a sentiment that, in 
view of the extraordinary importance of 
completing this inspection, and in the 


event the Committee on Physical Edu- | 
cation and Athletics or the Committee on | 


Finance should find it impossible to pro- 


vide a sufficient amount of money, | 


whether we could not advise the executive _ 
organization of this Commission that it _ 


was the sense of the Commission that the 
cost of such inspections should be as- 


sessed directly upon the institutions in-_ 


spected. 

Chairman Gage: We are glad to get 
that expression of sentiment from you, 
President Elliott. 

President Elliott: Assuming that your 
committee has final authority somewhere 
and you want to secure guidance here; 


that is, if the Finance Committee felt 

that this Commission was in favor of 

assessing the whole thing back on the 
institutions. 

Chairman Gage: It would seem to be 
somewhat unfair to the remaining third 
of the institutions that two-thirds of them 

have had the benefit of this free service, 
and that the remaining third should be 
charged. 

President Elliott: Some didn’t get any 
benefit out of it, we recognize that. 
_ (Laughter) 

Vice-Chairman Zook: I think one ad- 
ditional word of explanation might be 
made. You have heard this afternoon of 
ten, I think, reinspections on athletic mat- 
ters and the recommendations adopted. 
For President Elliott’s comfort I might 
say that these institutions that are to be 
reinspected expect to pay the $50. 

Chairman Gage: I do feel this in regard 

to getting this money. If we cannot find 

-some philanthropist who is willing to 
raise or provide $2500 or $3500 for this 
work next year, I think it is so important 
that the executive officers of the Associ- 
ation should devise some way whereby 
the work may be carried on to comple- 
tion. 

President Elliott: Is it proper to pre- 

sent a motion on that score? Would that 
clutter up the machinery? 

Chairman Gage: I think it might. You 

see, President Elliott, if I ask somebody 

to give this money, I have to say, “There 
is no other way to get it if you don’t give 
it to me.” 

President Elliott: I don’t think we 
should place all of our dependence upon 
philanthropy now.It is rapidly coming to 
a vanishing point. It is highly important 
that our program not be interrupted; 
therefore, while I don’t pretend to pro- 
tect the philanthropists, I am moving that 
in the absence of other funds which may 
be available for the Commission in this 
inspection, that it be the sense of the 
Commission that it is not unreasonable 
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to expect the inspected institutions to 
pay the full cost of such inspection. 

Chairman Gage: Is there a second? 

Vice-Chairman Zook: I second the 
amendment. 

President Wriston: May I amend that 
by making it apply to the membership 
of the Association and thus the two- 
thirds who have had the benefit will par- 
ticipate in that. (The amendment was 
regularly seconded.) 

Vice-Chairman Zook: I should like to 
say one thing further. I believe that the 
finances of our Commission will stand 
some addition because you have observed 
that we have admitted a certain number 
of new institutions, all of whom pay $50 
each, and the amount of money which 
has been used by the Committee on Music 
and the Committee on Junior College Ac- 
crediting ought to be available for some 
other purpose. 

I haven’t had occasion or opportunity 
to inspect our finances, but I should say 
that we ought to be able to devote a con- 
siderably larger sum of our own finances 
to this work than we were able to do last 
year. 

Chairman Gage: Are there any other 
remarks? I have an amended motion be- 
fore me. It would press me hard now and 
require a little subtlety to state just what 
the motion and amendment is. It has 
been amended not as a change in the 
recommendation or that this be referred 
to the committee but with the addition 
that, if we cannot get help from the out- 
side, the assessment be made on the gen- 
eral college membership of the Associa- 
tion. I will take the vote first on the 
amendment. 

President Lucia R. Briggs (Milwau- 
kee-Downer College): May I amend the 
amendment, that it shall not include col- 
leges which do not have intercollegiate 
athletics? 

Chairman Gage: I have here a com- 
munication from the women’s college or- 
ganization; it just came in yesterday 
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through the Secretary, addressed to the 
special Committee on Athletics, asking 
us to give a great deal of attention to the 
intercollegiate athletic program in order 
that we may assure ourselves that the 
budgets of the institutions are not robbed 
in behalf of the intercollegiate athletics 
for men but that women may get their 
full share. (Laughter.) That is a formal 
communication to us. 

President Wriston: 
amendment. 

Chairman Gage: We will vote on Miss 
Briggs’ amendment. You may make as 
many as you want to if the Secretary will 
just write them down. Miss Briggs’ 
amendment is that the women’s colleges 
are to be exempted, the colleges that have 
no intercollegiate athletics. All in favor 


I second the 
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of that amendment will signify by saying 
“aye.”—Opposed? (No decision.) All in 
favor will rise. (Twenty-two.) All op- 
posed to exempting these colleges will 
rise. (Four.) Now are we ready to vote 
on the first amendment? (The question 
was called for.) 

Chairman Gage: All in favor of the 
first amendment as presented by Presi- 
dent Elliott will signify by saying “aye.” | 
Opposed?—All in favor will rise. 

Member: Where does President Wris- | 
ton’s motion come in here? . 

Chairman Gage: That was accepted | 
by President Elliott. Now all opposed 
will please rise.—It is carried —Now are _ 
you ready to vote on the original motion — 
as amended? (The question was called 
for, was put to a vote and carried.) 
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ATHLETICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 
A Committee Report 


E. E. Mortey, Chairman, et al. 


THE new investigations of this commit- 
tee in 1930-31 were confined to discov- 
ering the extent of agreement among 
member schools of the North Central As- 
sociation regarding questions of policy 
and practice in the administration of in- 
terscholastic athletics. In spite of the fact 
that athletics in general and specific poli- 
cies of administering athletic programs 
in particular are highly controversial sub- 
jects, there was surprising unanimity of 
opinion regarding most of the significant 
questions raised. Some of these matters 
on which general agreement was ex- 
pressed might be reviewed here as a start- 
ing point for the 1932 report. 

1. The universal acceptance of inter- 
scholastic competition in sports and 
games as a desirable part of the school 
program is indicated by the large num- 
ber of member schools supporting ath- 
letic teams. To illustrate, out of 1751 
schools cooperating in the study, 1323 
maintained teams in heavyweight foot- 
ball, 380 in lightweight football, 1644 in 
basketball, 630 in baseball, 1277 in track, 
178 in cross-country, 40 in boxing, 196 
in swimming, 584 in tennis, 400 in golf 
and rrz in wrestling. 

2. The extension of North Central 
policies to include the field of interscho- 
lastic athletics was favored by 1278 
schools, or 73 per cent of those replying. 

3. On the matter of limiting the num- 
ber of games or meets scheduled by any 
school, 1182 or 75 per cent of those an- 
swering the question favored a limit of 
one game per week during the playing 
season. 

1This report was made to the Commission on 


Secondary Schools, March 16, 1932, by a special 
committee of its own creation——THE EDITOR. 


4. The theory that school athletics 
should be conducted so as to contribute 
to the cardinal objectives of secondary 
education was subscribed to by more 
than 90 per cent of all the member 
schools. 

5. All of the six policies proposed by 
the committee for emphasizing educa- 
tional and sportsmanship values of ath- 
letics were overwhelmingly approved. 

The explanation of such general agree- 
ment on these matters may be found in 
the fact that the answers were furnished 
in almost every case by the responsible 
administrative officers of the schools. The 
principals and superintendents in charge 
of North Central high schools must view 
all phases of their school programs in 
the light of accepted educational ob- 
jectives. 

As a direct outgrowth of the 1930-31 
study, the Commission on Secondary 
Schools adopted a regulation, a standard 
and six recommendations governing ath- 
letics at the March meeting last year. 
These have been incorporated into the 
annual report blanks and now form a 
part of the basis for accrediting member 
schools. Whether or not this action has 
resulted in any improvement or change, 
it has served to call the attention of 
principals to the fact that the athletic 
policies of their schools are a factor to 
be considered in deciding whether or not 
they shall be accredited. 

In the course of the committee’s work, 
it has become increasingly evident that 
to obtain the best results, it was neces- 
sary to secure the guidance and advice of 
practical men directly concerned with 
athletics. There must be agencies to in- 
terpret North Central policies to the 
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schools and to observe and report back 
the reception of these policies in the field. 
Likewise the need was strongly felt for 
a steadying hand to restrain the tend- 
ency to move too fast or to invade fields 
not ready for consideration. 

Accordingly, at the request of the 
original committee, five additional mem- 
bers were appointed, including the presi- 
dent, the secretary-treasurer, and three 
members of the executive committee of 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. The com- 
plete personnel of the committee now 
combines the viewpoints of the state ath- 
letic associations, the state departments 
of education, the city superintendent’s 
office and the high school principal. The 
influence of the new members has been 
both helpful and encouraging. Their in- 
terest has been expressed in suggesting 
the line of study pursued this year, in 
attending a called meeting of the com- 
mittee in Washington and in furnishing 
pertinent suggestions and data. Wide 
publicity of the work of the committee 
was also secured through a report made 
by the chairman last month before the 
National Federation in Washington. 
Several state secretaries at that meeting 
from other accrediting associations ob- 
tained copies of this report to be pub- 
lished in their athletic bulletins. 

Thus far, therefore, the progress of 
the committee on athletics may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. It has harmonized conflicting opin- 
ions (and prepared) an acceptable state- 
ment of North Central policy on a num- 
ber of important phases of athletics in 
secondary schools. 

2. It has secured the active coopera- 
tion of the state athletic organizations 
in the promotion and fostering of these 
policies. Full reports of the committee’s 
work have been published in most of the 
state athletic bulletins in the North Cen- 
tral Association and in many states out- 
side North Central territory. 
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3. It has secured the incorporation of 
some of its most important findings as 
standards and regulations for accredit 
ing member schools. 

The main subject of study this year 
has been that of problems arising from 
recruiting and subsidizing promising high 7 
school athletes by colleges and those in- — 
terested in building up winning athletic © 
teams in colleges. A great mass of in- 
formation has been placed at the disposal 
of the committee, much of which is sig- 
nificant but not usable at present for 
obvious reasons. For the purpose, how-— 
ever, a large part of Chapter ro in the 
Carnegie Study on College Athletics can 
be quoted to justify the recommendations 
which will appear later in this report. 

The Carnegie report lists and names ex- 
amples of the following kinds of recruit- 
ing on pages 230 to 240: 

1. Correspondence from school-boy athletes. 
Such correspondence may be initiated by the 
boy himself or by the college. It represents a 
type of “shopping around” indulged in by 
many high school boys who set out to market 
their athletic prowess to the highest bidder. 
Letters of this kind were found in the files | 
of college athletic departments, alumni secre- 
taries, administrative officers and with persons 
beyond the immediate jurisdiction of the col- | 
lege. 

2. Circulars and advertisements stressing | 
particularly the opportunities and advantages 
offered in athletics. 

3. Solicitation in person accompanied by the 
entertainment of boys at the college. This 
practice is often indulged in by representatives | 
and members of the college coaching staff and | 
by active alumni. The report states that re- 
cruiting by alumni is almost always done either 
under the direction of or with the full consent __ 
of the college athletic department. The help | 
of the alumni in recruiting often takes the 
form of complimentary dinners to schoolboys 
or the distributing of complimentary tickets to _ 
college games. 

4: Solicitation by college fraternities—car- 
ried on primarily to secure as members those 
boys who give promise of reflecting glory upon 
the “House.” The report goes on to say that 
“in spite of the efforts of a few teachers and 
principals who have comprehended its dangers, 
the effect of recruiting upon the character of 
the schoolboy has been profoundly deleterious. 
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Its effect upon the nature and quality of Ameri- 
can higher education has been no less noxious.” 
On page 240 and following are listed 
the various forms of subsidizing athletes 
which are in fact the basis for most of 
the recruiting done. The extent to which 
subsidizing athletes is practiced may be 
inferred from the fact that 81 of the 112 
institutions visited gave financial assist- 
ance or concession of one sort or another 
to athletes. 
Some schools provide jobs or secure 
part-time employment either in the 
- school or outside. Others offer loans and 
scholarships or training tables. “When 
examination of a list of scholarship hold- 
ers reveals,” says the report on page 254, 
“that practically every important ath- 
lete at the institution enjoys a scholar- 
ship, the fact points to the use of general 
scholarship aid as an athletic subsidy.” 
The attention of the committee has been 
directed to more than one college where 
~ over go per cent of the athletes on the 
varsity squads are now actually receiv- 
ing the benefit of scholarships. 

The case of one boy who was gradu- 
ated in June, 1931, may be quoted to 
illustrate the restraining effect of the 
current economic depression upon the 
distribution of financial benefits to ath- 
letes. He was a capable scholar as well 
as an outstanding athlete. He was given 
the opportunity of competing in an ex- 
amination for a scholarship in the local 
college, which he won on merit. Then an 
offer came to pay his expenses in another 
college. He accordingly surrendered his 

scholarship which went to a boy in an- 
other high school, and accepted the new 
offer. After about three weeks, however, 
the person who was paying his way failed 
and he was forced to come home. He is 
now enrolled in the local college, work- 
ing afternoons and Saturdays and Sun- 
days at a filling station to meet expenses. 
The pinch of reduced income has like- 
wise greatly lessened the recruiting activ- 
ities of many business men who have 
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been more zealous than discreet in their 
efforts to maintain the athletic traditions 
of “the old school.” 

In the judgment of your committee, 
these statements may be interpreted to 
mean: first, that recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing are actually practiced by colleges or, 
at any rate, with the knowledge that it 
is being done; second, that high school 
principals are equally aware of what is 
going on among their own boys; third, 
that neither the college nor the high 
school can be unconcerned over the ef- 
fect which is being produced upon boys 
who thus come under the influence of 
rival subsidizers; and finally, that the 
honest and conscientious cooperation of 
both secondary school and college is nec- 
essary to curb the practice if the best in- 
terests of all parties concerned are to be 
safeguarded. 

Therefore, we submit concurrently 
with the committee on athletics of the 
higher institutions the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, the investigations of the Carnegie 
Foundation have revealed the existence of re- 
cruiting of schoolboy athletes and subsidizing 
these boys by many colleges, and organizations 
and groups associated with them, 

And, whereas information obtained from 
other reliable sources has convinced the com- 
mittee that such practices are going on today 
in certain colleges of the North Central Associa- 
tion, 

And, whereas the committee is acutely con- 
scious of injurious effects thus produced upon 
the character and attitude of boys concerned 
and upon the reputation of the colleges and 
the high schools, 

And, whereas the administrative officers of 
both colleges and high schools are in general 
aware of these practices and in certain in- 
stances have exercised effective measures of 
restraint ; 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

First, that the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the North Central Association here- 
by express their disapproval of the practice of 
recruiting and subsidizing schoolboy athletes ; 

Second, that the principals and superintend- 
ents of member schools unite in a program of 
constructive education of their boys against 
such practices; and 
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Third, that the Secondary Commission in- 
vite the Commission on Higher Institutions to 
cooperate and collaborate with the high schools 
to discourage recruiting and subsidizing either 
by their athletic representatives, alumni or 
other individuals and groups. 


In addition to this recommendation, 
your committee suggests the following 
modifications in the wording of REGULA- 
TION 5 and STANDARD Io. 


Cross out the word “new” and the words 
“and recommendations” in REGULATION 5 SO 
that it reads: 

“No school will be accredited whose program 
of interscholastic athletics is not in accord 
with the standards of the association or is un- 
der discipline for violating any regulation of 
the state athletic association.” 

Amend Sranparp to to read as follows: “No 
accredited school shall participate in any na- 
tional or interstate meet or tournament not 
approved by the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations nor in any 
state or local tournament or meet not sanc- 
tioned by the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Accredited schools not eligible to 
membership in the State Athletic Association 
are excepted.” 
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We propose the following measures | 
to encourage the member schools in the 
observance of North Central policies and 
standards governing athletics: . 


1. Request state chairmen to consult the 
state athletic associations regarding the ath- © 
letic status of new schools applying for ad- 
mission and schools that have been dropped 
and are asking reinstatement. 

2. Request the executive officers of state 
athletic associations to furnish information re- 
garding any disciplinary action against mem- 
ber schools of the North Central Association. 

3. Request the committee on blanks to in- 
clude an extra page to secure more specific in- 
formation regarding the conduct of athletics 
in member schools. 


The committee further suggests its 
continuance for another year and that 
state chairmen be asked to forward the 
completed blanks on athletics to the 
chairman of the athletics committee. To 
meet the expense of tabulating and sum- 
marizing this study the committee re- 
quests an appropriation of three hundred 
dollars. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF STANDARDS FOR 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE ASSOCIATION 
Grorce F. Zoox 
President, University of Akron 


THE Committee on Revision of Standards 
for higher institutions has been at work 
for a little over one year. The study, as 
is generally known, was made possible 
by a grant of $110,000 from the General 
Education Board supplemented by an 
appropriation of $25,000 by the Associa- 
tion. This fund became available July 
I, 1931. While some preliminary work 
had been done prior to that time, the ac- 
tive work began in the summer and fall 
of that year. 

The main committee, which is com- 
posed of fifteen persons representing vari- 
ous types of institutions, after extensive 
discussion, authorized the appointment 
of an executive committee which should 
make plans for the study and supervise 
the conduct of it. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of President L. D. 
Coffman, Chairman; and Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, President H. M. Gage, Dr. W. 
W. Charters, and President George F. 
Zook. 

The Executive Committee at once 
placed the active conduct of the work in 
the hands of a group of three men: M. E. 
Haggerty, Floyd W. Reeves, and George 
F. Zook. Several other men including 
Dean D. H. Gardner, Dr. John Dale Rus- 
sell, Dr. James G. Umstattd, and Mr. 
Hugh G. Gregg have given substantial 
amounts of time to the conduct of the 
work. 

In developing its procedures, the Com- 
mittee in Charge of the Study early de- 
cided that it would be necessary to select 
a representative group of higher institu- 
tions for intensive study. Accordingly, 
about sixty institutions, several of which 
are not now accredited by the Associa- 


tion, were chosen for this purpose. This 
list comprises institutions distributed 
over nearly the entire North Central 
area. Among them are liberal arts col- 
leges, junior colleges, state universities, 
teachers colleges, Catholic colleges, etc. 
Representatives from nearly all of these 
institutions met in Chicago in December, 
1931, and were informed of the plans for 
the study in some detail. 

During the fall of 1931, schedules were 
drawn up to serve as a basis for securing 
data from the cooperating institutions; 
and a few preliminary visits of an ex- 
perimental nature were made. Early in 
the spring of 1932 the regular field work 
began, and it is now proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. Dean Haggerty, Dr. Reeves, 
Dean Gardner, and Mr. Gregg are spend- 
ing from one to three days at each in- 
stitution, where they are securing a large 
part of the necessary information on the 
ground. It is expected that all of this 
visiting and some of the tabulation of re- 
sults can be completed before June, 1933. 

The Committee’s plans include a var- 
ied program in order to get at the qual- 
ity and the results of the educational 
process in these institutions. I shall list 
a number of them, but not with any in- 
tention of evaluating their relative im- 
portance or their practicability in the 
future process of accrediting. 

1. The testing program. In September, 
1932, the sixty institutions which are 
being studied intensively were asked to 
give the 1932 American Council on Edu- 
cation intelligence test. The papers and 
the results will be available to the Com- 
mittee in Charge of the Study. In May, 
1933, the same institutions will give a 
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series of subject matter tests selected 
by the Committee. The exact tests have 
not yet been determined, but they will 
very probably include at least a reading 
examination and tests in social sciences, 
modern European languages, and natu- 
ral sciences. The results of these tests will 
supply certain objective comparisons 
which should be helpful in evaluating 
present standards and in helping to form- 
ulate new ones. For example, if there is 
a low or a high correlation between the 
scores attained by institutions on these 
tests and, let us say, faculty preparation 
or endowment, it should have a bearing 
on the validity of these standards, re- 
spectively. On the other hand it should 
be remembered that the results from any 
single test of this kind, or even a battery 
of them, may be open to considerable 
difference of opinion as to significance. 
Dean Haggerty pointed out this fact in 
his statement before the Commission on 
Higher Institutions last year. 

In one quarter there is perhaps more 
question as to the use of tests than in any 
other. I refer to the field of mathematics. 
Accordingly, an arrangement was made 
with several recognized leaders in this 
field for some kind of substitute study 
which would have their support. The 
project was essentially an evaluation of 
the final examination questions and 
papers of all the courses given in mathe- 
matics at each of the sixty institutions 
which were being studied intensively. 
The final examination questions, papers, 
and grades were all assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where a jury of 
leading mathematicians made a careful 
evaluation of them, institution by insti- 
tution, during the past summer. They 
have now submitted their findings. The 
report is a very interesting, perhaps sig- 
nificant, document. The persons engaging 
in the study believe that it would be a 
feasible device to use in regular accredit- 
ing procedures. Whether this method may 
or may not be used in the future, it does 
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indicate that the Committee is attempt 
ing to give every well considered pr 
cedure for evaluating the effectiveness _ 
of institutions a fair chance to demon-— 
strate its possible usefulness in the ac- | 
crediting procedures of the Association. | 

There are, of course, certain other tests" 
now being given almost universally, as | 
for example, the premedical test of the — 
National Council on Medical Education, 
which may also prove to be useful in the | 
Committee’s work. 

2. A study of the success of college 
graduates. Under Dean Haggarty’s super- 
vision a project is being developed at the 
University of Minnesota for a study of 
the success of the graduates of colleges in 
American graduate schools. The study 
will cover the graduates of these colleges 
for a period of years and should prove to 
be useful in helping to judge the quality 
of undergraduate work done at the re- 
spective institutions. 

3. Special study of the library. It was 
felt early in the investigation that the 
library might well be made the subject 
of a special study. This project is being 
developed by Professor Douglas Waples 
of the University of Chicago. It will deal 
with the adequacy of college libraries in 
terms of the courses of study which are | 
being attempted by the institutions and | 
with the use of the library by faculty and 
students. Physical features and admin- 
istration will come in for examination 
also. The chief purpose will be, of course, 
to ascertain what aspect of the library 
correlates closest with evidences of ex- 
cellence and effectiveness elsewhere in 
the institution. 

4. Study of college teaching. Much of 
the objective information that is being 
gathered, as well as the results from most | 
of the tests, bears on the problem of ef- 
fectiveness in the teaching process in | 
the respective institutions. Nevertheless, _ 
the proper measurement of teaching in 
college remains one of the most baffling 
problems to be solved. The Committee 
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is determined to do everything possible 
in order to work out a method of identi- 
fying this very elusive quality. Tentative 
arrangements have been made to secure 
a qualified person who will devote a con- 
siderable period of time to this aspect of 
the study. The details have not yet been 
worked out. 

5. Objective data. The men who are 
visiting the sixty institutions are securing 

a large amount of objective data at each 
institution relative, for example, to 
finances, faculty preparation, teaching 
load, building and equipment facilities, 
admission of students, and a host of other 
familiar subjects. Through this process 
we should be able to compare for experi- 
mental purposes the ratings of institu- 
tions on endowment, income, expendi- 
tures, and salaries with numerous other 
factors, including tests, success of gradu- 
ates in graduate schools, or indeed any 
evaluation of the quality of the educa- 
‘tional process and results in the several 
institutions. 

Under this heading I shall call atten- 
tion to one or two examples among a 
long list of possible ones. Dean Gardner 
is securing extended first-hand informa- 
tion concerning the admission practices 

of the several institutions and their re- 

spective methods of handling the whole 

student personnel program. At the con- 

clusion of this study it should be possible 

to determine not only the relationship 
between the several aspects of this prob- 
lem, but also the significance of the en- 
tire program in relation to other quali- 
‘tative measures which will be applied in 
the institutions. 

Dr. Reeves will be able to show what 
the relationship between endowments, 
per capita expenditures, etc. is with 
all types of quality measurements, in- 
cluding tests and independent personal 
judgments as to institutional character- 
istics. 

There are many other examples of 
similar character, but these are perhaps 
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sufficient to indicate the possibilities in 
the use of objective data. 

6. Evaluation through judgment. No 
amount of objective data relative to the 
work of an institution will ever be suf- 
ficient to gain a complete picture of it. 
Some aspects of an institution do not 
lend themselves to evaluation through 
this process. Moreover, one constantly 
has the problem of weighting the import- 
ance of the several aspects of an institu- 
tion and the significance of the several 
types of objective data in order to se- 
cure a composite picture of the entire 
institution. In other words, no matter 
how excellent may be the objective meas- 
ures of institutional facilities, processes, 
or results, the element of judgment as 
to the qualities of an institution continues 
to be of very great importance. 

One of the important aspects of this 
study is to determine how closely the 
judgments of three men acting indepen- 
dently and with various types of infor- 
mation in hand will correlate with one 
another and with the various types of 
objective data. Comparisons of this kind 
will be worked out with great care. 

7. New standards for experimental 
trial. At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the past summer it was de- 
cided, on the basis of our study of the 
situation to date, to formulate an entire- 
ly new set of standards or criteria for 
experimental purposes and to try them 
out on a restricted number of institutions 
prior to the annual meeting in March, 
1933. The present financial crisis in a 
number of accredited higher institutions 
was a contributing factor in bringing 
about this decision. 

The procedure for this experiment will 
be as follows. To all institutions applying 
for accrediting and to all those which are 
subject to reinspection prior to the annual 
meeting in March, 1933, a supplementary 
schedule will be sent requesting informa- 
tion relevant to the manner in which 
these institutions meet the experimental 
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set of standards. This schedule will sup- 
plement the regular questionnaire now in 
use. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that 
institutions which meet the present stand- 
ards will, of course, be accredited through 
the regular procedure. So far as accredit- 
ing is concerned, the experimental cri- 
teria will be applied only where an insti- 
tution is clearly deficient in meeting 
present standards in one or more impor- 
tant respects. There is already consider- 
able precedent for this procedure in the 
accrediting of institutions on the basis 
of a survey, where they are deficient in 
some important respect, usually the en- 
dowment requirement. 

As soon as the returns have been made 
by these institutions, the Committee in 
Charge of the Study of standards in co- 
operation with the Secretary of the Com- 
mission will select fifteen institutions 
which will be visited by a committee of 
two or three men who will secure all the 
information and impressions possible in 
order that they may be able to render an 
intelligent judgment as to the quality of 
the work being accomplished in each in- 
stitution. On the basis of this report the 
Board of Review will be in a position to 
consider the accrediting of a number of 
institutions which are deficient in meet- 
ing present standards. 

This procedure leads to certain obser- 
vations concerning the problem of ac- 
crediting in the future. It is quite possible 
that the new standards will be consider- 
ably more general in character than those 
now in use. If our measurements in the 
future are to be more qualitative in char- 
acter, we shall inevitably pay less atten- 
tion to institutional mechanics. An in- 
stitution will have greater latitude in 
organization, but it will be inspected for 
qualitative results. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
testing program may offer certain pos- 
sibilities in the long run. Due to several 
factors a testing program will not be 
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feasible in this experimental project. In 
effect it constitutes an experiment, there- 
fore, in which three men attempt to evalu- 
ate the qualitative work of an institution 
through a study of information and per- 
sonal impressions which they secure 
largely on the ground. 

Eventually we shall be faced with the 
problem of deciding what weight to give. 
to ratings of institutions respectively on 
the basis of objective tests and results, | 
and what weight to give to the judgment | 
of important but intangible factors by 
persons who conduct inspections. 

This problem raises the further ques- | 
tion as to whether the improvement of 
inspection procedures is not a problem > 
of something like equal importance with 
that of improving standards. One should 
possibly hesitate to speak of this in the 
face of the very excellent work which has | 
been done by a long line of sacrificing 
individuals, who have never been com- 
pensated financially for these institu- 
tional inspections. Nevertheless, it is 
easy to see that it is exceedingly difficult 
to secure a comparable basis for consider- 
ing the cases of institutions for accredit- 
ing when the inspections are made by so 
many different individuals. Furthermore, 
if it proves desirable to write the new 
criteria in more general terms than those 
now in use, it becomes much more im- 
portant that the inspections be done on 
a more thorough and more comparable 
basis, and that the combined judgment 
of two or more individuals who may be 
called upon to inspect a number of in- 
stitutions be more largely accepted than 
is possible at the present time. Longer 
study of institutions on the ground by 
more than one individual, as is now done 
in the surveys of institutions, may there- 
fore not only prove necessary under the 
new standards but of something like equal 
importance with the new standards them- 
selves in the actual process of accrediting. 
Professor Reeves gave an excellent state- 
ment of this problem before the Commis- 


sion on Higher Institutions at the last 
nual meeting. (See September, 1932, 
issue of the QUARTERLY, pp. 202, 203.) 
Hence the experimental procedure 
_ with new type criteria should prove valu- 
: able as a means of enabling the Commit- 
_ tee on Standards to arrive at conclusions. 
At the same time it should enable the 
Association to consider intelligently the 
cases of a number of institutions for ac- 
crediting whose status is perhaps now in 
temporary jeopardy due to the economic 
depression. 

8. Special problems. A number of spe- 
cial problems have been assigned to the 
Committee from time to time. Among 
the more important problems are: 

a. The thirty semester hour limitation on ex- 


tension work which may be accepted toward a 
degree. 
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b. Further investigation relative to the abo- 
lition of the class size standard. The Commit- 
tee took advantage of the numerous significant 
studies in this field to recommend the aboli- 
tion of this standard at the last annual meet- 
ing. The recommendation was adopted, but 
the Committee was requested to continue its 
studies of this subject. 

c. The amount of vocational experience 


which should be allowed toward the bacca- 
jaureate degree. 


d. The financial equivalent of contributed 
services in Catholic institutions. 


In several instances it will doubtless 
prove very difficult for the Committee to 
make acceptable recommendations until 
it can arrive at a satisfactory basis for 
the entire problem. It should then be pos- 
sible to suggest solutions for these par- 
ticular questions in line with the general 
tenor of the report. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON 


UNIT COURSES AND CURRICULA? 


Tuomas M. Dream 
Joliet, Illinois 


THE constitution of the Association pro- 
vides that the work of the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula be that of 
defining courses of study in the various 
subjects. In the past five years this Com- 
mission through committees has pro- 
duced and had published in the Quar- 
TERLY, studies in most of the subject 
fields of Secondary School Curricula. 
The March, 1927, number of the 
QUARTERLY contains illustrative types 
of materials in the fields of English, 
French, elementary science, biology, 
physics, chemistry, home economics, and 
physical education. The March, 1928, 
number of the QUARTERLY contains stu- 
dies illustrating the kinds of materials 
that the Commission thinks should go 
into the organization of subject matter 
in mathematics, social studies, Spanish, 
German, agronomy, art, and music. The 
March, 1929, number of the QUARTERLY 
contains a study and evaluation of extra- 
curriculum materials. These reports 
combined would form a book of about 
three hundred pages. They are not so 
published but separate reprints may be 
obtained. These illustrations of special 
material in terms of what the Commis- 
sion has termed qualitative analysis 
make up what may be termed the first 
cycle of the work of the Committee on 
Standards for Use in the Reorganization 
of Secondary School Curricula. 

The second cycle which this Com- 
mission started upon was that of organ- 
izing these socially functional materials 
in the various subject fields into quanti- 


1Introductory remarks made in presenting the 
program of the Commission before the Association 
in March, 1932.—THE Epiror. 


tative units. Before this Association dur- _ 
ing the past three years such teaching 
units in physics, biology, chemistry, and 
English have been reported upon. These, 
too, are to be found in the publications 
of the Association. Today you are to 
hear Professor W. G. Whitford of the 
University of Chicago, and Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Art, make a simi- 
lar report in his field. This work of form- 
ulating units out of the qualitative ma- 
terials, presented in the first cycle of the 
work of our Commission, will be con- 
tinued next year. 

The third type of work embarked upon 
by our Commission is that of relating 
this reorganized material to college en- 
trance requirements. The purpose of this 
type of work has been to devise experi- 
ments in the preparation of high school 
pupils for college in other terms than 
those of the conventional fifteen or six- 
teen units. It is the sense of the mem- 
bers of our Commission that the work 
of this particular committee should con- 
tinue next year. 

The program upon which our Com- 
mission has devoted most of its time and 
energy during the past year, then, may 
be considered under three general head- 
ings: (1) continuing the work of set- 
ting up qualitative and quantitative units 
of subject materials, (2) devising units 
of instruction in secondary schools about 
socially valuable objectives as health, 
leisure time, vocational, and social re- 
lationships, and (3) experimenting in 
the preparation of high-school pupils for 
college in other terms than those of the 


conventional fifteen or sixteen Carnegie 
units. 
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$ Our Commission recommended a re- tion references to schools using materials 
r lated piece of work for next year growing of instruction worked out from the more 
_ out of the report of Dr. G. W. Willett in forward looking point of view. This may 
_ his study on Trends in Curricula Revis- be considered as the fourth division of 
~ ion in Selected North Central Association our work for the coming year, as the 
Schools. The particular problem sug- Commission has planned. The results of 
_ gested by the Commission is that of some of our work will be illustrated by 
_ bringing to the attention of the secondary the two reports following the brief in- 
school men in the region of this Associa- troductory review I have just made. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


G. W. WILLETT 
La Grange, Illinois 


IN RECENT years, there have been in- 
sistent urges for curriculum revision. Our 
own Association has probably under- 
taken the most constructive program of 
suggested revision, of any cooperative 
organization. Evidences of the extent of 
this suggested revision are found in the 
materials published in the QUARTERLY. 

But how far have the various move- 
ments for revision progressed? Are there 
evidences of influence on curricula other 
than those of change in attitude towards 
the aims or objectives to be striven after 
in the high school classroom? May there 
not be instances of curriculum revision 
within the ranks of the schools of the 
Association where the trend is in direc- 
tions entirely different from those sug- 
gested by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula, but which have 
merit sufficient to warrant consideration 
by the Association or at least by progres- 
sive schools within the Association? It 
is quite evident from questionnaires and 
circular letters received by principals and 
superintendents that those working on 
curriculum are anxious to find out what 
others have done or are attempting to 
do. 

Two years ago a brief report of the use 
made of North Central Association ma- 
terials was given before the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula and at the 
same program was offered the sugges- 
tion that a survey of what was actually 
being attempted by the several schools 
of the Association should reveal usable 
programs and procedures in revision. 
Something more than a year ago, sug- 


1A paper delivered before the Association in 
March, 1932.—THE EpITor, 


gestions for a survey were offered by in- 
fluential members of the Association who 
were not directly connected with our 
Commission. These suggestions resulted 
in a request from our Commission for an | 
appropriation of one hundred dollars for 
the year 1931-1932 to carry on a brief — 
survey. The appropriation was granted © 
and the speaker was appointed to act as : 
chairman of the survey with power to - 
appoint additional committee members ~ 
if desired. He accordingly asked Prof. J. 
A. Clement of the University of Illinois, 
Prin. B. J. Rivett of Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, and Principal A. L. 
Spohn of Hammond High School, to be 
on the committee. He herewith wishes 
to state that it was almost impossible to 
divide the work; hence, the speaker is 
largely responsible for whatever is of- 
fered at this time. 

The procedure determined upon and 
carried out was as follows: 


1. To send the questionnaire printed here- 
with to each of a group of schools chosen from 
each state largely on a basis of size on the one 
hand and of reputation for progressiveness on 
the other. 

2. A letter was written to each of the 
twenty state departments of education (state 
superintendents of public instruction) request- 
ing that the superintendent or some one from 
that office, send us a list of schools which in 
their opinions were worthy of investigation on 
the subject of curriculum revision. 

3. A letter somewhat similar in nature was 
sent to the dean of the school of education 
of each of the leading colleges and universities 
in the territory of the Association. It was 
thought that the schools of education would 
be in rather close touch with the progressive 
schools in the region which they served. Such 
proved to be the case. 

4. Another source of inquiry for progressive 
schools was that of the high school visitor or 
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; La Grange, Illinois 
‘ Be sic. December 7, 1931 
2 The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula of th iati 

: e North Central Association of Colleges 
5 and Secondary Schools is endeavoring to make a survey of the status of Curriculum Revision 
‘3 ape? the high schools of the Association. There is a feeling that much is being accomplished 
4 individual schools of the Association which would be valuable to other schools. A survey of 
_ the work may result in making desirable materials available to many and may be of especial 
_ worth to those schools which are revising their own curricula, Your cooperation is solicited. 


Will you please assist us by answering the following questions to the best of your ability and 


by sending any available materials? 


1. Is your high school or high schools attempting any definite revision of courses at present ? 


ee 
ee 


ey 


2 


a ae 


3. Do you have any printed or mimeographed materials available to indicate the amount or trend 
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4. Will you either send us samples of the materials or describe them for us?.................. 
(Use the back of this sheet if desired or send a more complete report). 
5. What suggestions as to the work of the committee do you have?..............--.++-eseees 
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ee od 


Sincerely yours, 
COMMITTEE, 


Prof. J. A. CLEMENT, 
University of Illinois 
Prin. B. J. Rivert, 
Northwestern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


inspector. A letter was written to each visitor 
asking for any schools which he could recom- 
mend for study. 


The original list of schools covered 330 
communities with a total of 487 high 
schools. Incidentally this group of high 
schools represents far more than half 
the total pupil enrollment of the Associa- 
tion because every large public high 
school is represented. The questionnaire 
was sent out during December, 1931, 
with an enclosure of a self-addressed re- 
turn envelope. Prior to February 22, 
1932, responses had been received from 
214 of the 330. In the mimeographed 
materials will be found both the list of 


Prin. A. L. Spomn, 
Central H. S., Hammond, Ind. 
Supt. G. W. Wirett, Chairman 
Lyons Twp. H. S., La Grange, Ill. 


schools which were circularized and the 
list of those which returned the circu- 
lar or responded in some other way. 
[These lists are omitted here——THE 
Epitor.] It is readily apparent that 
answers were received from all the larger 
cities and from all but a very few of the 
middle-sized cities. 

The intention of securing lists from 
these aforementioned sources, was that 
it would enable the committee to locate 
small schools of the Association which 
were doing work of a revision nature. 
Responses were received from all state 
departments and from virtually every 
university and high school visitor. In fact, 
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several universities had various mem- 
bers of their faculties write the com- 
mittee with suggestions. 

The original list prepared by the com- 
mittee appears to have been rather ex- 
haustive of potential cases because out 
of the mass of correspondence from 
state departments, schools of education, 
and inspectorial staffs, only twenty-nine 
additional schools were listed, though 
many of our original list were cited. Re- 
sponses came from fifteen of the twenty- 
nine. Several of these insisted that they 
were attempting no revision. 

The total number of communities to 
which questionnaires were sent was 359 
and the number of public high schools in 
the communities is 516. Responses were 
received from 229 communities served 
by the 365 high schools. 

Of the 229 men who answered, 127 
stated that they were not attempting 
curriculum changes at the present time. 
In this list, however, were classified cer- 
tain schools which reported that they 
were not revising their curricula now be- 
cause a state wide reorganization was in 
progress and they expected to adopt the 
state program either in part or in toto. 
Such state wide curriculum work is tak- 
ing place in Nebraska, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Montana in an extensive 
way, and has either taken place recently 
or is in progress in certain subjects in 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Iowa. 

It may be well to digress, here, to 
indicate that state revision in Nebraska 
is being largely accomplished by groups 
of public school administrators and 
teachers in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, while that in South 
Dakota is being carried on by faculty 
members of public schools under the di- 
rection of Professor Bruner of Columbia 
University. In Indiana, some of the work 
centers about the University and some 
other about Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege at Muncie and Indiana State Teach- 
ers College at Terre Haute. In all of 
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these state revisions, curriculum changes 
are matters of conventional school sub- 
jects. A comment of one southern Min- 
nesota superintendent relative to his 
school’s readiness to accept the new 
state curriculum may be heard rather 


often in the near future. He frankly de- 


clared that his community was too poor 
to enter upon any curriculum project 
which required cost in either money or 
personnel energy. In the present call for 
retrenchment, may it not come about that 
much of our present expenditures for 


experimentation may be seriously called — 


in question by tax payers? 

It is apparent that what one school 
man designates as curriculum revision 
may be entirely different from what an- 
other means when he discusses the sub- 
ject. For instance, a few reports indicated 
that revision was in progress although 
there was a statement in the negative. 
Then again other reports stated that “‘ad- 
justments” were always being made de- 
spite the statement that no program of 
revision was being attempted. On the 
other hand, it was quite evident that in 
some cases where a revision program was 
reported, only minor alterations were 
being considered. One of the most signifi- 
cant statements was that of Principal J. 
F. Wellemeyer of Kansas City, Kansas. 
“It is my firm conviction that a high 
school curriculum is a splendid thing to 
work at and never finish.” This is in 
strong contrast to that of a superintend- 
ent in Minnesota who declared that the 
State Department would soon have out 
a new course of study and that “they 
followed it very closely and gave state 
examinations.” Contrast this latter 
thought with that of this quotation from 
Pontiac, Michigan: “Particular effort is 
being made to evaluate and revise the 
curriculum from the standpoint of its 
emphasis upon the personal or character 
values. Paralleling this is an effort to 
have each teacher evaluate the total re- 
sults of his plan of teaching with the 


| 


| 
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thought of a complete revision of the cur- ing that English has not become in any 


_ riculum in the near future.” 
Revisions may be fundamental in na- 
_ ture or largely a matter of stating a new 
distribution of time in the use of some 
textbook. They may be stated in terms 
of objectives, activities, or both or be 
purely an outline of a course. They may 
emphasize enrichment for the use of 
pupils or reference materials for teach- 
ers. They may be topical outlines or may 
take the form of any peculiar type of 
unit which appeals to the creating group. 
They may be exhibited in minute detail 
or only in the most general terms. They 
may offer helpful suggestions of method 
or procedure or leave the whole matter 
of procedure to the initiative of the 
teacher and pupil. In fact, individuality 
may be accepted as the only common 
characteristic of revisions. 
All this is preliminary to a report on 
the gleanings from 102 schools which re- 
' ported some type of revision. Mimeo- 
graphed lists of schools which reported 
some revision attempts in the various 
fields have been handed you. These 
sheets do not in any way indicate what 
the committee would classify as revision, 
but the returns from those who reported. 
Let us call attention to a few items in 
the mimeographed materials. Certain 
schools report that revision is taking 
place in all subjects. Certain cities like 
Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, for in- 
stance, have curriculum personnel at 
work continuously on revision. Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on the other hand is car- 
“tying on a curriculum study under the 
direction of Dr. P. E. Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Other schools such 
as West Allis, Wisconsin; Harvey, II- 
linois; Kansas City, Kansas; and East 
St. Louis, Illinois, have a continuing pro- 
gram because of the personal leadership 
of the heads of the institutions. 
In the individual fields, revisions of 
English curricula are far most prevalent. 
There is apparent a rather general feel- 


way stabilized. Fifty-four schools out 
of 102 report modifications of their Eng- 
lish curricula. Materials submitted by 
some schools indicate a rather radical 
revolution in materials and procedures. 
The course from Akron, Ohio, has much 
to recommend it. Hamtramck offers some 
fine suggestions for the use of local mate- 
rials. Manitowoc, Wisconsin, reports, 
“We are at work upon a program of 
English revision that may probably last 
several years. All English courses are 
being reorganized into definite units of 
instruction (a /a Morrison’s technique) .” 
Some revisions which were reported, ap- 
pear to be merely a relocating of certain 
courses in literature in different years of 
the high school’s program. In English as 
in other subjects there seems to be more 
revision attempted in the junior high 
school years than in years of the senior 
high school. There was evidence that this 
may be due to college entrance require- 
ments. Several schools mentioned the fact 
specifically that they were planning to 
differentiate their courses for college pre- 
paratory pupils from courses for other 
pupils. 

Social science and history were not 
differentiated in this study but were 
grouped together. Thirty-one schools re- 
ported more or less radical changes in 
these subjects. Comparatively little ma- 
terial in these fields was submitted to the 
committee. Comments indicated that 
work here is still rather nebulous. From 
Evansville, Indiana, came this sugges- 
tion: “We need a course in Public Wel- 
fare to give our country some solid opin- 
ions on peace, temperance, disarmament, 
cigarettes, tariffs, narcotics, etc.” No 
course of this nature was reported by any 
school. 

Mathematics, except for the junior 
high school, and all foreign languages 
were scarcely mentioned. Apparently 
their present form is rather rigidly stabil- 
ized or else the teaching force does not 
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readily acquiesce in change. Changes in 
music, physical training and art, the 
newer subjects, are receiving little atten- 
tion, if these reports are significant. Agri- 
culture, the hobby of many of these 
schools fifteen or twenty years ago, was 
only mentioned once and that as one of 
a group of subjects which a local board 
was expecting to drop because they “cost 
too much money for the credits gained or 
benefits received.” 

The eternal quest for functional in- 
dustrial arts is still being continued by 
a number of schools with rather apparent 
lack of enthusiasm. Some schools indi- 
cate a desire to break from tradition but 
that Smith-Hughes regulations interfere. 
General shop is displacing specialized 
shop in some places. 

Although only a few schools signified 
any interest in changes in Domestic Sci- 
ence or Home Economics, two or three 
schools offered suggestions as to their 
purpose in rearranging or revitalizing 
these courses for girls which seem to 
promise much for the proposals of edu- 
cators that boundary lines between sub- 
ject fields should be eliminated if satis- 
factory progress in curriculum construc- 
tion is to be made. 

Principal Robert W. Skinner of Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, wrote: 

We have a very well equipped Home Eco- 
nomics Laboratory and have been offering what 
we felt was a very valuable course and the 
department was running satisfactorily in every 
way except that we had no girls enrolled. 

My own theory regarding it was that girls 
at that age were unwilling to admit that their 
career was of wives and mothers and did not 


enroll in Home Economics courses for that 
reason. 

We have changed the names of the courses to 
Food Trades, Clothing Trades, etc., and en- 
deavor to give the girls much of the same in- 
formation which we hope will be useful in the 
same way, but are making the immediate ob- 
jective to make tea room managers, style shop 
managers, cafeteria managers, etc., instead of 
wives and mothers. 


The other report comes from Principal 
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L. A. Fulwider of Freeport, Illinois. 
the speaker is any judge of educational 
programs and philosophy, this course in © 
Home Economics is a real contribution 
in the field of composite curricula. W 
quote directly. 


We require for graduation, two years of 
Home Economics, of all girls. To justify this — g 
we are working out unit courses to enrich the 
content with emphasis on home life, budgeting, - 
art in the home, home relationships, public — 
utilities and the home, child care, child psy- | 
chology and parents, insurance, savings bank ~ 
accounts for higher education, music in the 
home, dress design, etc. 


Here are two different approaches to 
the same problem, in this case that of 
maintaining the interest of girls in materi- 
als which apparently at the present are 
not intrinsically interesting to them but 
which in the opinions of those adminis- 
tering schools have real ultimate func- 
tional value for girls. Are not the sub- 
jects of Home Economics, industrial arts, 
and some of the other newer fields the 
proper places to undertake composite 
courses? Such fields do not have their 
content specifically determined as yet. 
Up to the present, no logical order of 
sequences has developed for these sub- 
jects. Hence, experimentation is much 
less hindered by convention or by articu- 
lation with later courses. 

This ends the brief summary of the | 
returns from this cursory investigation | 

| 


of current attempts at curriculum revi- 
sion among the public high schools of 
the North Central Association. A more 
detailed report might be made of the 
courses of study submitted but this would 
hardly be fair either to those submitting 
them or to those who are “on the way” 
but have nothing to publish as yet. One 
school did submit an English course with 
this comment, “We now have a com- 
mittee at work revising the English 
schedules which were adopted two years 

go.” Another school declares, “We have 
a policy every year of requiring that 
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_ teachers work out revisions of their 


course of study.” In other words, for our 


- committee to evaluate the work of many 
courses of study would probably mean 
that at least some of the courses evalu- 


ated would already have been discarded 
or at least modified by those who pub- 
lished them. 

What the committee conceives as a 
potential aid to those who are interested 
in reconstructing any portion of the 
schools offering, is the publication of 
such a list as you have been given today. 
Then each of you may get in touch with 
others who are interested in your particu- 
lar field setting up your own program of 
inter-cooperation. That there is a de- 
mand for such a list of schools was prov- 
en by the many requests for such a list. 
We quote from a few returns: 


If the committee would select some of the 
best materials in courses of study, now avail- 


_ able and recommend them to the field, it would 


help many of us who are revising our present 
courses—Fordson, Michigan. 

From my point of view this is the most im- 
portant activity that the association could 
possibly engage in—Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

We are much interested in knowing of any 
guidance work being done—Eveleth, Minne- 
sota. 

I should like particularly to have at hand the 
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tendencies in mathematics and social sciences. 
—Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Pass on to those who are struggling with 
the problem any available help from those who 
have successfully met or are meeting the prob- 
lem.—Traverse City, Michigan, 

Publish and distribute the names, addresses 
and program of schools that are doing superior 
work in high school subjects and curriculum 
revision—Brush, Colorado. 

It would be helpful to send to the schools 
a list of the available courses from other schools. 
—Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Supply schools in some way with the results 
of your study.—Flagstaff, Arizona. 

These requests only confirm your com- 
mittee in the belief that the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula can well 
afford to go farther in this matter of cur- 
rent revision among the schools of the 
Association, at least to the extent of an- 
nually publishing a classified list of 
schools which are either in the midst of 
revision of secondary curricula or are 
planning to enter upon such programs. 
Such an investigation should be helpful 
to the several schools of the Association 
and might easily eventuate in many 
schools seeking the advice of our Com- 
mission on matters of a curricular nature. 
Such service need cost but little unless 
it eventually developed into one of the 
chief functions of the Commission. 


DEVELOPING A FUNCTIONAL POINT OF VIEW* 


R. D. LinpQuist 
Ohio State University 


Tue term “functional unit” embodies 
a rallying cry for those who are sensitive 
to defects in the traditional organiza- 
tion of subject matter in the secondary 
schools, and for those who hope through 
the organization which this term desig- 
nates to improve upon the traditional 
procedure. 

There have always been “units,” of 
a sort, as subdivisions of a subject mat- 
ter field: addition, subtraction, simple 
fractions, and others, in arithmetic; 
colonial times, the Civil War, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, in history; electric- 
ity, mechanics, heat, light, in physics. 
Somehow or other, we who have under- 
taken to teach have been constrained to 
break up the subject matter field into 
smaller parts and to consider together 
those items which are more closely bound 
up with each other, either with respect 
to cause and effect, or chronological se- 
quence, or similarity of principles in- 
volved. 

These earlier units, in most instances, 
failed to take into account the import- 
ance of the purpose of the learner as a 
force in integrating the various items of 
information and skill. The artificial 
purposes, such as marks, fear of failure 
to pass examinations, and others, which 
were freely used to spur students on to 
a semblance of mastery, resulted only in 
a semblance. Closer scrutiny or the test 
of ability to use the information, often 
revealed that what the student seemed 
to have mastered was really almost mean- 
ingless to him. 

Increasingly, however, there have been 

1A section of the 1932 report of the Sub-Com- 


mittee on Functional Units of the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula——Tue Eprror. 


those who were conscious of this weak- 
ness. The project method, the child- ; 
centered school program, the activity | 
curriculum, vocational training on an | 
apprenticeship basis are all instances of 
the fact that there have been educators — 
who have recognized the importance of © 
a clearly seen purpose as a force which 
must be taken into account in organizing 
subject matter. Where we have begun 
with this principle, we have got far dif- 
ferent units than we formerly had. This 
approach has resulted in the reorganiza- 
tion of history and geography on the 
basis of current problems; arithmetic 
concepts in terms of everyday use of 
numbers, such as “learning to tell time,” 
“ways of earning and spending money”; 
language arts in terms of “writing a real 
letter,” ‘making a speech to a school 
assembly,” “presenting a dramatic per- 
formance for others’ entertainment,” or 
“audience reading.” Such units might, 
I suppose, be described as functional in | 
that they emphasize the importance of 
selecting such subject matter as will be 
meaningful because it is apparently use- | 
ful. And we have so organized it into 
units that it will contribute most directly 
to the child’s concept of its usefulness. | 
A further benefit which has in some 
cases derived from this emphasis upon | 
the learner’s purpose as an integrating | 
force in the organization of subject mat- 
ter, has been that it has permitted the 
student to participate actively in the 
planning of the experience through which 
the learning is to take place; also, he has 
been made to assume responsibility for 
seeing the experience through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and for evaluating the 
outcome. It has, of course, for all these 
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reasons, resulted in a closer and firmer 
grasp on all the facts and skills involved 
in the experience. This movement to 
organize learning with greater reference 
to the learner’s purpose is undoubtedly 
justified by what the science of psychol- 
ogy has taught us concerning the nature 
of the learning process. 

The fact, however, that purpose has 
often been narrowly interpreted as in- 
cluding only that which has an immedi- 
ately practical significance has unnec- 
essarily and harmfully narrowed the field 
of the child’s exploration. In pursuing 
this ideal of making subject matter mean- 
ingful, we have often tended to overlook 
the fact that students may have other 
purposes for learning than that of put- 
ting the information or skill to an imme- 
diate and practical use; that they share 
with adults an intense desire to under- 
stand the world about them; and that 
these desires may be sharpened into pur- 
poses that in turn may serve as forces in 
determining the organization of subject 
matter. Experiences, if they are to grip 
the interest of children, must of course 
be built upon other meaningful and in- 
teresting experiences. If they are to be 
most educative, they must involve par- 
ticipation on the part of the child in 
planning, executing, and evaluating. 

We may summarize the argument to 
-this point as follows: (1) In a certain 
sense units of subject matter we have 
always had with us. (2) These units 
have, however, in many instances been 
selected without reference to the inter- 
est or real needs of children. (3) They 
have disregarded the importance of em- 
phasizing the learner’s purpose fully in 
determining the organization of the unit. 
(4) Many recent attempts to take into 
account the learner’s purpose have 
placed the emphasis almost exclusively 
upon purposes growing out of a need to 
secure some immediate and objective re- 
sult. (5) Further progress must provide 
for broadening and sharpening these first 
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or simpler interests, or our educational 
procedure will “bog down” in the concern 
with the manipulation of a multiplicity 
of “things” and the study of problems 
that do not lead on and out into the ma- 
jor issues of life. 

If the learner’s purpose is to play its 
rightful part in this reorganization of 
subject matter, it seems inevitable that 
we must make central among the ex- 
periences through which we hope to edu- 
cate him, problematic situations which 
press most closely upon him for solution. 
These, in the opinion of the writer, lie 
in the field of his relations to other mem- 
bers of the social order. How to live well, 
successfully, and constructively as a 
member of society is an ever-present 
problem for all of us from childhood to 
old age. 

Science, art, mathematics, vocations, 
foreign language, in fact all so-called 
subjects have significance and meaning 
in relation to this major problem, but 
the interest in each does not need to 
cease when one has used it for these more 
immediate needs. The interests thus de- 
veloped may well lead to a more special- 
ized interest in the subject itself. In fact, 
it may lead one to see all life primarily 
from the point of view of its artistic, or 
scientific, or historical implications. If 
such be the case one has not only found 
a central interest in life, but has at the 
same time remained a full-fledged par- 
ticipating and contributing member of 
the social group. If units of study, then, 
are to invite strong initial drive, and also 
foster ever-widening intellectual and aes- 
thetic interests, they must be units con- 
cerned primarily with social behavior. 

The discussion so far has concerned it- 
self largely with securing a functional 
emphasis in teaching. That there should 
be units of work may, I suppose, be taken 
for granted. Our task, as I see it, is to 
reexamine and reorganize the content of 
our entire secondary curriculum with a 
view to making it bear in a functional 
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way upon the problems of social living. 

In the social science field this involves 
a radical departure from the present or- 
ganization of much of our history instruc- 
tion. In fact, it seems that in the elemen- 
tary and secondary fields at least, our 
present practice would be displaced by 
a social science course consisting of prob- 
lems arising out of the fact that people 
must live together in social groups. There 
is a national commission at work on the 
problems of such a course, and it is to 
be hoped that they will point the way. 
Units organized around such problems, 
as they will in all probability suggest, 
will of necessity be functional units in 
the field of social behavior. Directed as 
they must be at the economic, religious, 
and political problems involved in social 
reconstruction, they could not very well 
be other than functional. Also, it is hoped 
that these social studies units will in- 
clude references to each of the subject- 
matter fields. In this way they can do 
much to make art, music, foreign lan- 
guage, and mathematics more meaning- 
ful than they are now. 

These subject needs must probably 
continue for the present to be taught as 
subjects; however, with a greatly in- 
creased emphasis upon their social im- 
plications. The wholesale reorganization 
on the basis of activities which has taken 
place in elementary education does not 
seem to be a thing which can be accom- 
plished at any near date in the future in 
secondary education or to be applicable 
there in the same degree as in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

The relationship suggested as feasible 
in the preceding paragraphs does not 
contemplate anything so radical as an 
immediate abandonment of subject-mat- 
ter fields. In fact, earlier in this paper it 
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was specifically argued that to do this” 


would materially limit the child’s explor- 
ation. On the other hand it is proposed 
that the increased significance given these 
separate subject areas through the ref- 
erence to them in the social science unit 
will result in a desire to pursue them fur- 
ther. The teachers of these courses will, 
if they are wise, capitalize on the mean- 
ingfulness given to the special subject 


through the social science unit and at- — 


tempt to develop the resulting interests 


into an abiding and a broadened one. — 


Capitalizing upon the start made in the 


social science unit will mean that they © 


will constantly try to present their re- 
spective subjects with a view to their 
social significance. Units in these subjects 
will then be more functional in the sense 
that they will be more meaningful. 

To summarize, in these pages the 
writer has sought to point out, with re- 
spect to functional units, that units we 
have always had. They have not always 
been functional in the sense of being 
meaningful to the learner. Early attempts 
to make them such overemphasized the 
immediately practical. Later attempts 
have begun to make them meaningful by 
organizing these in relation to social 
problems, and they have thereby been 
greatly broadened as to scope of possible 
interests and purposes. It has been sug- 
gested that probably we should make 
units concerned with social living central 
in the entire curriculum. We should not, 
however, cut off the possibility of pursu- 
ing the interests generated in a social 
science unit by doing away with special- 
ized instruction in the other subject areas. 
Rather, we should seek to broaden and 
deepen these interests by helping the 
child to see in the subject greater and 
greater social significance. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS FOR COLLEGE? 


H. H. Ryan 
University of Wisconsin 


SHorTLY after the March, 1931, meet- 
ing of the Association this committee, 
consisting of M. H. Willing of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Harl R. Douglass 
of the University of Minnesota, and H. 
_H. Ryan, Chairman, University of Wis- 
-consin, was appointed and given an ap- 
propriation from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The appointment of this committee 
and the assignment of its purpose were 
in consequence of certain contentions 
made by the present speaker at one of 
the meetings last year. A brief resume of 
these contentions will be in order at 
_this point. 

1. There is no phase of community 
life and endeavor which has shown less 
change in the last thirty years than the 
curriculum of the senior high school. 

2. The factor which in the main is 

responsible for this paralysis is the pat- 
tern imposed upon pupils who are pre- 
_ paring for entrance to college. 
3. While only a small minority of 
secondary school pupils actually enter 
college, the effect of community senti- 
ment and of the operation of standard- 
_ izing agencies, such as the North Central 
Association, upon the curriculum of the 
high school is such as to turn the first 
and greatest attention of high school 
authorities to the college preparatory 
function. The majority of the senior 
high schools of this country exhaust their 
resources in offering the college prepara- 
tory curriculum. 


1A report of a sub-committee of the Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula made to the Com- 
mission by its chairman, March, 1932.— THE 
EpITor. 


4. The admissions committee of the 
liberal arts college therefore becomes the 
dictator of the senior high school cur- 
riculum. 

5. It is only human that the admis- 
sions committee of the college looks after 
its own interests first. It therefore views 
with alarm any movement looking to- 
ward a violation of the present college 
entrance requirements. 

6. It is evident, from the above con- 
sideration, that any fundamental change 
in the curriculum of the senior high 
school must be acceptable to the liberal 
arts college before it can be generally 
installed. 

7. It is evident, therefore, that while 
the present speaker and all members of 
the Commission are primarily interested 
in secondary school changes which will 
affect all the pupils of the high school, 
care will have to be taken to safeguard 
the interest of the college in the fitness 
of those who apply for admission. It is 
the contention of the speaker that it will 
be wise to confine such an experiment 
to those persons who are planning to go 
to college, and to try to demonstrate 
through such an experiment that the sec- 
ondary school is competent to change 
its procedure in accordance with our 
changing civilization and at the same time 
bring about no deterioration in those 
abilities and attitudes which are appro- 
priate to the problems of college life. 

There is a great deal of evidence to 
support the idea that the standard col- 
lege entrance requirements exercise a 
function which is perhaps Io per cent 
preparation and go per cent selection. 
For example, physics is not required as 
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a college entrance subject. Neither is bi- 
ology required, neither is general science, 
neither is chemistry. But practically all 
colleges require that some one of these 
subjects be included in the list presented 
for admission. The college teacher of 
physics sometimes discredits the high 
school physics course by saying that he 
would prefer that his students come to 
him with no previous instruction in the 
subject, but he insists that some one of 
these four, or at least some form of sci- 
ence, be studied by the future college stu- 
dent, perhaps on the theory that the 
survival of such an experience tends to 
guarantee the ability to do college work. 

But it is highly probable that, as a 
means of selecting college students, the 
curriculum prescription will soon be su- 
perseded by a more scientific instrument. 
The labors of Messrs. Henmon and Holt 
at the University of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, have produced a formula involvy- 
ing school records and intelligence rat- 
ings, which will predict the level of 
scholarship in college freshmen studies 
about as well as the second semester of 
the freshmen work can be predicted from 
the first semester. When this and similar 
instruments have been thoroughly tried 
out and established, there can be no 
further excuse for paralyzing the cur- 
riculum of the senior high school in order 
to facilitate the selection of college 
material. 

The committee has held five meetings, 
of which Mr. Douglass has been able to 
attend but two. The progress of our work 
may be briefly described as follows. The 
first step seemed to be that of determin- 
ing whether the colleges would be will- 
ing to undertake such an experiment, 
either for the sake of improving the op- 
portunities of high school pupils or to 
improve the preparation of college stu- 
dents. The chairman prepared a brief 
outline of such an experiment and pro- 
posed that such an outline be submitted 
to a number of representative college 


nounced the outline entirely too brief 


and expressed the opinion that the plan | 
would have to be submitted in some detail | 
to the college authorities in order to re- | 
ceive any consideration whatever. For | 
two reasons the chairman was reluctant | 


to set up a plan in great detail. He felt 
that the committee should not assume the 


curriculum-making function of the ex- | 
periment and thereby commit and bind | 
those persons to whose lot it should 


eventually fall to map out the education- 
al activities of the undertaking. Second, 
he felt that the inclusion of details would 
greatly increase the probability of im- 
pinging upon the prejudicial and emo- 
tional bunions of the college people. The 
chairman expressed the hope that the 
colleges could be prevailed upon to enter 
the experiment in the conviction that 
they had as much to gain as the high 


schools, and that their confidence in the | 
experiment might be built up by the | 


inclusion of certain safeguards which 
would make sure that the students 
entering the colleges as a result of the 
experimental procedure would not cause 
a visible disturbance of the work of the 
colleges. At this point the other members 


of the committee showed a tendency to | 


become humorous with regard to the 


sporting blood of the college professor. | 

Yielding to these criticisms, the chair- | 
man prepared a seven-page prospectus | 
which is submitted as a part of this re- 


port. This prospectus, somewhat abbre- 
viated, follows: 


THE TENTATIVE PROSPECTUS 


A committee representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is attempting to set up an experiment in the 
preparation of high school pupils for college. 
It is the opinion of this committee that the 
chief problems of college study can be fore- 
seen and attacked directly. 

It is possible that such a functional college 
Preparatory program would cut across the 
boundaries of the present high school subjects. 


PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS FOR COLLEGE 


If so, it could not be described in terms of the 
_ conventional fifteen or sixteen units. The pupils 
of such a course, on entering college, would 
have to be certified upon a special plan agreed 
to in advance by the colleges concerned. 

It is thought that such an experiment will 
be acceptable to the colleges if the pupils are 
chosen from those who show promise, at the 
end of the ninth grade, of doing successful 
college work. 

Briefly, the plan is this: Persons in a posi- 
tion to advise will be consulted as to the needs 
of college students which the high school can 
supply. Curricula for grades ro to 12 will be 
made accordingly, which will occupy roughly 
about two thirds of the pupil’s day. The re- 
mainder of the day will be left for library 
study and electives. 

The details of such a course represent a tre- 
mendous task in curriculum construction. Its 
second and third years will grow partially out 
of the experience with the first year. It is 
obvious that such a course cannot be set up 
in final detail at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. 

From ten to twenty high schools will be in- 
vited to try out the plan by carrying one group 

of about 30 pupils through the three years. 

- The test of the course will be the college 
success of its graduates. 

The prerequisite is of course the willingness 
of the colleges to cooperate. This cooperation 
would take three directions: (a) Enabling the 
North Central committee to get in touch with 
members of the faculty and student body who 
can testify as to the needs of college students; 
(b) Agreeing to accept, on high school prin- 
cipal’s recommendation alone, the pupils gradu- 
ated from the experimental course. The number 
of such pupils entering any one college would 
certainly be a very small fraction of the whole 
freshman class; and (c) Furnishing to the 
committee, later on, the college records of these 
pupils and of other students for comparison. 


In December, 1931, the chairman pre- 
--sented this prospectus to the dean of the 
arts college in one of our North Central 
state universities. The upshot of the con- 
ference was that the dean and his associ- 
ates were extremely gun-shy on experi- 
mentation, and that they would wish to 
inspect the plan in detail before commit- 
ting themselves. The dean asked the 
chairman what he would do if someone 
proposed such an experiment involving 
his own school in the way that this enter- 
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prise proposed to involve the college. 
The chairman replied that he would first 
determine that the experiment could 
cause no serious consequences to his own 
institution and that he would then un- 
dertake to cooperate. The dean then 
stated that that would not serve as a 
description of his own attitude toward 
such matters. 

Somewhat dispirited, the chairman 
then called upon Dean Boucher of the 
University of Chicago. There the fresh 
air of vigorous intellectual curiosity re- 
vived him. He found the Dean, and the 
Dean’s associates as reported by him, 
anxious to undertake the improvement 
of such matters as preparation for col- 
lege, and willing to do anything rational 
in that direction. 

At this point the chairman crossed the 
trail of Principal Wilford N. Aikin of 
John Burroughs school, a member of 
this Commission, and the chairman of a 
committee of the Progressive Education 
Association appointed for a purpose 
quite similar to our own. That committee 
has received a grant of $10,000 from the 
Carnegie Foundation, and Mr. Aikin has 
been granted leave of absence by his 
board of directors for the second semes- 
ter of this year in order that he may 
have time to work upon the project. As 
a result of the conference with Dean 
Boucher, the chairman went to St. Louis 
and spent a day with Mr. Aikin in the 
discussion of the work of the two com- 
mittees. 

The hopes of Mr. Aikin’s committee 
are much more ambitious than ours. 
They are seeking a much greater allow- 
ance of liberty to the secondary school 
in the revision of its curriculum. Their 
desire is that twenty selected schools in 
various parts of the United States, par- 
ticularly in the east and middle west, 
may be given virtual “carte blanche” in 
this respect, with an anchor to windward 
in the form of a supervising committee 
which is to include representatives from 
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the college faculties. Your committee had 
in mind the carrying out of a rather def- 
inite program in each of about twenty 
schools in a fairly uniform manner. The 
outcome of such an experiment would 
be an evaluation of a definite novel cur- 
riculum. The Progressive Education As- 
sociation committee wishes to set twenty 
schools free to work out their several 
curricular programs, each in its own 
way. The outcome would presumably be 
the principle that some schools are com- 
petent to plan their own educational 
program without danger to the interests 
of the college;—or the negative of that 
principle. Your committee assumed no 
corresponding changes in the curriculum 
of the college. The other committee asks 
the college to alter the prescriptions of 
its course to take care of specific omis- 
sions from the preparation of the students 
under the experimental plan. 

At the invitation of Mr. Aikin, Messrs. 
Willing and Ryan of your committee at- 
tended a conference held January 2 un- 
der the auspices of the University of 
Chicago and with Dean Boucher as host. 
At this conference were deans and other 
representatives of the colleges of this 
section and representatives of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. I believe 
that the two committees were delighted 
with the generous and open-minded re- 
sponse of the college representatives. 

The two committees, in so far as it 
has been possible to consult the several 
members, are agreed in the conviction 
that some form of cooperation between 
the two is desirable. The undertakings 
are similar enough to suggest the desir- 
ability of fusing the two into one. Each 
organization can make its own peculiar 
contribution. The Progressive Education 
Association can contribute a vigor and a 
volatile quality which are absolutely in- 
dispensable to such an undertaking. This 
association, as a standardizing agency, 
can supply prestige and stability, and is 
in a position to predispose its college 
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members to a generous attitude toward 
the experiment. My own thought is that 
after the twenty schools have been se- 
lected, it should be possible to find four 
or five of them which would cooperate 
in a uniform curriculum under the aus- | 
pices of your committee. These schools | 
should undoubtedly incorporate in their 
plan the fruits of the labors of Mr. 
French’s Committee on Functional Units | 
of Instruction. Such a concentration | 
would furnish enough college students | 
to test out the efficacy of the definite cur- | 
riculum employed. ; 
Your committee therefore recom-_ 


mends: ‘ 


1. That it be empowered to cooperate with 
the committee of the Progressive Education 
Association during the coming year. As pro- 
posals arise which should have the sanction 
of the Commission, the speaker will present 
them to the Chairman of the Commission for 
approval in such manner as seems to him to — 
be fitting. 

2. That the executive committee be requested 
to appropriate a sum of $400.00 for this work 
during the coming fiscal year. 

3. That judgment be reserved until the 
March, 1933, meeting as to the extent to which 
your committee shall cooperate with that of 
the Progressive Education Association and with 
regard to the part that the North Central As- 
sociation as a whole shall play in promoting 
the enterprise. 


If the progress of your committee 
seems slow and if the results seem in- 
tangible, please be reminded that we are 
struggling against a barrier whose tre- 
mendous inertia is compounded of bulk, 
tradition, and complacency. We are con- 
vinced that if the enormous expenditures 
of money and time and energy which 
have gone into the curriculum movement 
of the past decade are to have any influ- 
ence on the curriculum of the senior high 
school, the removal of this barrier is es- 
sential. We are interested neither in the 
explosives of the incendiary nor the head- 
long emotionalism of the fanatic. Our 
plan is constructive in nature; and con- 
struction calls for time and patience and 
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the combined efforts of many forces 
working together. 

A brief outline of the plan follows. 

1. Selection of participating high 
schools—From ten to twenty high 
schools will be invited to participate. 
These will be schools whose principal is 
in sympathy with the enterprise and 
whose faculty includes teachers equipped 
and willing to undertake it. In order to 
insure building, equipment, and supplies 

adequate for the experiment, only schools 
accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion, or the corresponding organizations 
in other sections of the country, will be 
included. 

2. Selection of teachers Vigorous, 
versatile teachers, of unquestioned schol- 
-arship, professional training, and suc- 

cessful experience, will be placed in 
charge of the comprehensive subjects. A 
large fraction of the faculty of each school 
will contribute, from time to time, to the 
‘teaching of these subjects; but the re- 
sponsibility for each subject, for a sem- 
ester or a year at least, will rest upon one 
teacher of the school. 

3. Selection of pupils —Pupils to be 
included in the experiment should be 
~ those— 

a. Whose parents approve the child’s 
_ participation, 

b. Who seem likely to reside in the com- 
munity through the three years, 

c. Who plan to go to college, 

d. Whose intelligence quotient is 110 
or above, and 

e. Whose ninth grade marks are all C or 
-above. 

4. Admission of these pupils to col- 
lege——On _principal’s recommendation, 
after graduation from the experimental 
course, no other entrance requirements. 

5. Preparation of content of compre- 
hensive subjects—a. Inquiry of instruc- 
tors of college freshmen, deans of men, 
deans of women, deans of students, deans 
of liberal arts colleges, representative col- 
lege freshmen, representative seniors, rep- 

resentative recent alumni. 
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Weak points of unsuccessful students 

Weak points common to all types of students 

The personal convictions of the contributor as 
to desirable preparation for college 

Abilities needed by the college student 

Difficult problems which the college student 
encounters. 

Strong points of successful students 


b. Four curriculum committees, one 
for each of the four comprehensive sub- 
jects. Ideally each committee should be 
composed of one administrative officer, 
or professor of education, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Unit Courses 
and Curricula, North Central Associa- 
tion; one scholarly and versatile high 
school teacher; one instructor of college 
freshmen; all located so as to make fre- 
quent meetings feasible, and all free to 
give the necessary time. 

c. Curricula mimeographed in quan- 
tity sufficient to supply all pupils and 
teachers taking part. These will be in 
the form of rather full topical outlines, 
with lists of references to text and li- 
brary. In order that the results of the 
experiment may be significant, the cur- 
ricula as formulated must be adhered to. 
This consideration will not preclude ad- 
ditional references or other teaching de- 
vices and materials which the individual 
teacher may wish to use. 

6. Administration—a. One teacher in 
charge of each comprehensive subject. 
Assistants to handle special divisions 
under his direction. 

b. These pupils handled as a separate 
group, except in electives and possibly in 
Foreign Language, typing, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

7. Criteria for success of the expert- 
ment.—a. Chief criterion: college grades 
of these students as compared with those 
of other students of similar ability in 
the same institutions and from the same 
high schools. 

b. Subordinate criteria: changes in 
health, participation in extra-curricular 
activities, disciplinary records, persis- 
tence through college, and continuation 
into graduate or professional study. 


wa) a. 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ART* 
Wurm G. Wuitrorp, Chairman 
The University of Chicago 


Durinc the past year the Committee 
on Art carried on several investigations 
to determine types of subject matter 
appropriate for a general art course for 
the junior high school field. 

Fifty courses of study and all books 
dealing with art education were analyzed. 
A questionnaire was sent out to 300 
junior high schools. A study was made 
of new courses being developed in sev- 
eral progressive cities where curriculum 
reorganizations are under way. 

As a result of these studies the fol- 
lowing broad topics are recommended as 
a basis for organization of subject mat- 
ter for the general art course. 

I. Instruction in the Basic Elements and 

Fundamental Principles of Art 

II. General Art Appreciation, including study 
of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
related arts 

III. Special instruction in Drawing, Painting, 
Design, Lettering, and Color Theory 

IV. Some instruction in the Handicrafts and 
Industrial Arts (dependent upon different 
school needs) 

V. The study of Printing and Book Art in- 
cluding Advertising and Commercial Art 
(largely appreciational) 

VI. The Study of Art in relation to the Home 
and Clothing 


VII. Civic and Community Art including Art 
of the Theatre 


The listing of appropriate subject mat- 
ter is not as important as the way the 
material is handled in the classroom. 
Therefore, the Committee on Art pre- 


1A report made at the time of the March, 1932, 
meeting in Chicago.—Tuer Eprror. 


sents the following interpretation of the | 
content of a General Art Course in terms 
of immediate objectives established by 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula. 


I. Acquiring fruitful knowledge —Factual 
material or learning products. Knowledge and 
understanding of the fundamentals of art and — 
the use of this knowledge in everyday life. 

Il. Development of attitudes, interests, and | 
appreciations Stimulating keener observation _ 
and enjoyment by providing wide experience 
in art through use of visual material, ie., the 
appreciation of beauty. ; 

III. Development of mental techniques—_ 
Judging, analyzing and evaluating as a con- 
sumer (problem solving technique). Creating 
a desire to possess beautiful things through 
contact with art. Developing an ability to make © 
discriminating judgments in regard to art qual- 
ity as used in one’s environment. 

IV. General habits and skills—1. Discovery 
of aptitudes and talents. Providing opportunity 
for activities so that pupils may discover their 
special abilities. 

2. Habits of Expression. Developing the 
imagination by furnishing opportunities for the 
pupils to express their ideas in creative form. 

3. Skill. Providing experience for developing 
a limited amount of skill in the use of certain 
art materials. This might result in original crea- 
tive art activities, or in the successful use of 
materials already created, as for example the 
correct assembly of objects and materials in 
home furnishing, in dress, and the like. 


The Committee on Art has developed 
one unit, “An Experimental Unit on Col- 
or,’ in harmony with the data listed 
above. This unit is published in THE 
NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTER- 
LY for March, 1932, pp. 413-32. 


A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


J. B. EvmMonson 
University of Michigan 


Two days in advance of the 1932 meet- 
ing of the Association a special conference 
of officials of the North Central Associa- 
tion and representatives of a few other 
educational organizations was held in 
Chicago to consider certain trends in 
education. The purposes of the confer- 
ence are suggested in the following ques- 
tions that were submitted to those in- 
vited to participate. 

1. What are some of the changes in instruc- 
tional materials, teaching procedures, or ad- 
ministrative policies that leaders in education 
believe should be more generally introduced 
into our secondary schools or colleges? 

2. What are some of the difficulties or ob- 
stacles in the way of securing more general 
acceptance of these recommendations? 

3. In the light of opinions on the foregoing 
questions, what new or additional responsibil- 
ities should be assumed by the North Central 
Association ? 


The report of the conference as given 
below has been formed by arranging and 
condensing the minutes. 


A STUDY OF OBSTACLES 


Chairman Edmonson: In December I 
met with two representatives of one of 
the educational foundations and in the 
course of the discussion the question was 
raised, What are the obstacles to changes 
in our secondary schools? These repre- 
sentatives had just returned from a trip 
in which they had interviewed a consider- 
able number of persons who were quite 
conversant with what was going on in 
public and private secondary education. 
They were under the impression that 
changes in our secondary schools were 
being delayed by certain mysterious 
forces. These representatives were in- 
terested in learning just why the second- 


ary schools were not making modifica- 
tions and changes in accordance with the 
recommendations that were being made 
from time to time by national associa- 
tions, by committees of national impor- 
tance, and by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

In order that a fair amount of infor- 
mation concerning the obstacles might 
be secured, a questionnaire was sent to 
a group of 275 persons selected from the 
attendance at the 1931 meeting of the 
Association. A very considerable number 
of these persons are now serving on com- 
mittees or commissions or have served 
the Association in former years. 

The interest in the questionnaire 
seemed to be very marked for more than 
two hundred copies were returned with- 
in the first ten days. A summary of the 
data from these replies has been prepared 
and the obstacles are arranged in order of 
relative importance as determined by 
the opinions expressed by these two hund- 
red persons. (This summary is given on 
the next page.) 

I want to go through this summary 
with you and make some comments on 
the possible obstacles to changes. 

The first obstacles is, “The fact that 
many secondary school teachers are the 
product of colleges that do not give major 
attention to the training of teachers.” 
In the correspondence that accompanied 
the questionnaires, some persons wanted 
their replies interpreted to mean that they 
felt that too many higher institutions 
were engaged in the training of teachers. 
On the other hand, some wanted their 
replies to be interpreted to mean that 
some of the institutions engaging in the 
training of teachers were not sufficiently 
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careful in the selection of persons admit- 
ted to training. 

The second obstacle reads, “The lack 
of an expert jury that will blow away the 
chaff and reveal the grain of truth for 
the classroom teacher.” In the replies re- 
ceived, one person said: “It would be a 


WHAT ARE THE OBSTACLES TO CHANGES IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Summary by J. B. Epmonson, University of Michigan 


Explanation: A questionnaire relating to pos- 
sible obstacles to changes in our secondary 
schools was sent to approximately 275 of the 
principals and high school inspectors in at- 
tendance at the 1931 sessions of the North 
Central Association. Within ten days 200 re- 
plies were received which is some indication of 
the interest that the questionnaire aroused. In 
this report the various possible obstacles are 
arranged in order of relative importance as de- 
termined by the summary of 200 opinions. The 
starred statements are the obstacles that 50 or 
more persons recommend for special consider- 
ation by the Association. 


OBSTACLE TO CHANGE 


*r, The fact that many secondary school teachers are the product of 
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fine thing if we could have a permanen 
committee as part of the North Central. 
Association which would receive, edi 
and digest the results in field research anc 
send them to the secondary schools whi 
are members of the Association. The nel 
of unity in research results is a serious 


| 


The four columns to the right of the items 
report the per cents of judgments which at- 
tached the following degrees of importance to 
the obstacles. ; 


Symbol Degree of Importance 

I Not considered an obstacle 
2 Of some importance 

3 A real obstacle 


4 A most serious obstacle 


colleges that do not give major attention to the training of teachers we 8 23. Ses 34.5 
*2, The lack of an expert jury that will blow away the chaff and reveal 
the: grain‘of truth for the classroom: teacher. ..<..2 222. 2-<+e es =e 9 20.5 36. 34:5 
*3. The fragmentary character of research studies dealing with learn- 
ing and the lack of basic, integrated studies of the school subjects 7 29. 38. 26.8) 
4. The high school teachers’ Jack of training in experimentation..... 7 32, 38: ag 
*s5. The quantitative rather than qualitative character of the stand- 
ards for-high “schools accrediting .....5,n06 0s. .o. cms coc aac O.5 31. S30 29.5 
6. The lack of funds for modifications of the school program........ Ti. 24S a2 32.5 
*7, The statement of college entrance requirements in terms of certain 
patterns of units rather than in general measures of ability ...... TES 2s 36.5 29 
8. The teachers’ lack of ability to apply the results of research except 
as it is organized by authors in the form of textbook material..... 7.5 Gio aa 13.5m | 
g. The failure of teacher-training institutions to introduce the results 
of research into the required professional courses...............- TOt—4 32.5) oi 20.55 | 
10. The lack of understanding by teachers of the American philosophy 
Of FSeCOhdary equcatlonatsee ake rsh Ge. cwouen oe cae eee 13. -= 00g SS 16. 9 
11. The smallness of the audience to which the results of research are | 
made waValla ble y evacvecueser rcrctecrtiws Greate S ocostenncle, erence ee TS SO.Smes7 17.5 
12. The es that research problems are frequently unrelated to school 
PIACICE Seats sale eerie Rae eee Te © vow ee Nainle-ce ae Ree : S38 
13. The fact that conflicting data are reported on important issues. a ved 4h a 
14. The failure of inspectorial agencies to encourage the introduction 
Gimnew procedures or matenalsac..+ 6s... 2. eee 23-5 35:5. 20.5) etaey 
15 The lack of confidence of teachers and administrators in the valid- ; > hs - 
ity of the results of research in education....................... 20.5 50.5 22.5 | 6us 


17. The school administrators’ lack of interest in modifications in the 


18. The quantitative definition of a unit and the organization of high 
school subjects in terms of units rather than in terms of hours or 


points 


2S.50mnt 7 8.5 
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handicap to their adoption. I think with 
proper administration teachers could be 
easily trained to use such material and 
make it a part of the school program. The 
students in teacher-training institutions 
might also be exposed to this material.” 

The third obstacle is stated as, “The 
fragmentary character of research stud- 
ies dealing with learning and the lack of 
basic, integrated studies of the school 
subjects.”’ A very considerable number of 
those returning the questionnaire indi- 
cated that this situation was a very seri- 
ous obstacle to changes in our secondary 
schools. 

The next five obstacles in order of rel- 
ative importance are: “4. The high school 
teachers’ lack of training in experimenta- 
tion. 5. The quantitative rather than 
qualitative character of the standards for 
high school accrediting. 6. The lack of 
funds for modification of the school pro- 
gram. 7. The statement of college en- 
trance requirements in terms of certain 
patterns of units rather than in general 
measures of ability. 8. The teachers’ lack 
of ability to apply the results of research 
except as it is organized by authors in 
the form of textbook material.” 

On the next few obstacles I want to 
make a few comments. 

“g, The failure of teacher-training in- 
stitutions to introduce the results of re- 
search into the required professional 
courses.” Many persons are inclined to 
feel that one of the most serious obstacles 
to the development of modifications in 
the program and procedures of the sec- 
ondary schools is to be found in the fact 
that our training institutions are not giv- 
ing enough attention to the introduction 
of the results of research into the pro- 
grams that are required of teachers for 
their professional certificates. 

“to, The lack of understanding by 
teachers of the American philosophy of 
secondary education.” One of the inspec- 
tors made this comment: “Your assump- 
tion that there is an American philosophy 
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of education which every teacher is ex- 
pected to know is intriguing. What is it? 
I would certainly like to know it. There 
are a number of philosophies sponsored 
by different individuals, but if there is 
one which can be called the generally ac- 
cepted philosophy of American secondary 
education I do not know what it is.” 

“rr. The smallness of the audience to 
which the results of research are made 
available.” In the replies, it was pro- 
posed that our Association might render 
a valuable service by making available 
through its publications the results not 
only of research carried on by the com- 
mittees and commissions of this organi- 
zation but the results of research carried 
on by others relating to problems of spe- 
cial interest to this Association. 

“t2. The fact that research problems 
are frequently unrelated to school prac- 
tice.’ A considerable number of high 
school principals as well as inspectors 
took occasion to reprimand those en- 
gaged in research for working on prob- 
lems having comparatively little interest 
to those who were meeting the real prob- 
lems of curriculum revision and practical 
problems of instruction. 

“13, The fact that conflicting data are 
reported on important issues.” In the 
replies, attention was called to the fact 
that on such matters as the value of 
supervised study you could secure author- 
ity for one point of view as well as for 
the opposite point of view; in the matter 
of homogeneous grouping you could se- 
cure support for certain opinions and at 
the same time equally good support for 
opposite opinions. 

The next two possible obstacles will 
be read without comment. ‘‘14. The fail- 
ure of inspectorial agencies to encourage 
the introduction of new procedures or 
materials. 15. The lack of confidence of 
teachers and administrators in the val- 
idity of the results of research in educa- 
tion.” 

“16, The school administrators’ and 
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teachers’ fear that the conservative ele- 
ment in the community will be unsym- 
pathetic.” On this point, one of the prin- 
cipals said: “Although many school 
people think that teachers are unable to 
apply the results of research, I am in- 
clined to the belief that this is not so 
much the fault of the teacher as of the 
research. I also have a feeling that it 
would be very desirable for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to be guaran- 
teed a degree of freedom that would 
make them willing to introduce the re- 
sults of research into their school sys- 
tems.” 

“7, The school administrators’ lack 
of interest in modifications in the pro- 
gram or the procedures of the school.” 
In the replies it was found that about a 
third of the group feel that the school 
administrators should be criticized for 
this so-called lack of interest in bring- 
ing modifications into the program of 
the schools. 

“18, The quantitative definition of a 
unit and the organization of high school 
subjects in terms of units rather than in 
terms of hours or points.” Only a fourth 
of the group felt that this was an impor- 
tant obstacle. I was rather surprised at 
the returns as I have been under the im- 
pression that our secondary schools were 
suffering a good deal from the standardi- 
zation of all subjects in terms of units, a 
certain number of hours per week, a 
certain number of weeks in the year. The 
testimony of 200 school people is, how- 
ever, that this particular so-called ob- 
stacle is not one of large importance. 

I am convinced that the time has come 
when our Association should very care- 
fully consider the question as to whether 
it should not make some radical changes 
in its program of work. We have devel- 
oped a very effective machine for doing 
work but I am not at all certain that we 
are working on the most valuable kind 
of program. It may be that the Associa- 
tion should be an organization less in- 
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terested in standardization and more — 
interested in securing for the schools the 
conditions and the freedom necessary to — 


make more rapid adaptations to chang- | 


ing social, economical and educational | 
demands. It may be that it should make > 
an attack on some of the obstacles listed 
in the summary. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES 


The subject of desirable changes in 
the educational organization of the sec- 
ondary school was discussed by Mr. 
Merle Prunty, Superintendent of Schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma and a past President — 
of the Association. 

Mr. Prunty: Everyone who has paid 
any attention to secondary education at 
all knows full well that there have been 
two very distinct forces playing upon 
secondary education in recent years. One 
of those forces is in the direction of keep- 
ing conditions much as they were, main- 
taining the traditions that had existed. 
Probably the colleges have had some part 
in helping to maintain those traditions. 

The other force has been in the direc- 
tion of change, in admitting to the course 
of study subjects which seem to be social- 
ly worthwhile or which seem valuable to 
certain types of protagonists and propa- 
gandists. Those courses have found ad- 
mission to our high schools in rather 
reckless fashion. We have added and 
added but rarely have we dropped any- 
thing, until now the student of the high 
school finds himself confronted with a 
great variety of subjects from which he 
is obliged to make choices, and the pre- 
sentation of material within the various 
subject matter fields is more or less form- 
al and restricted. The question in these 
times is being directed at this whole situ- 
ation in terms of its contribution to the 
social order. In other words, Are the ex- 
periences that boys and girls are getting 
in the secondary field providing them 
with the information, with the skills and 
habits, with the appreciations and the 
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ideals which are necessary for an im- 
proved social order? 

Certainly our gains in the direction 
of being able to answer this question in 
the affirmative cannot come from addi- 
tional subjects. In this time of retrench- 
ment there is much argument for reduc- 
tion of offerings, particularly those that 
are to be found in elective subjects, where 
the number of pupils choosing a particu- 
lar subject is small. In a word, it seems to 

me that the one way that we can free our- 
selves from these two forces, and at the 
_ same time give vitality to the high school 
and meet the challenges that society is 
bringing to it, is to organize functional 
units of subject matters that have dis- 
tinctly social values, to cut across sub- 
ject matter fields, if need be, and bring 
worthwhile materials to the support of 
these units. 

To bring this about it seems to me that 
a central unifying agency is needed. There 

_has been an immense amount of course- 
of-study development and curriculum 
work going on in our secondary schools 
in the last few years particularly, but 
there has not been any agency that has 
made itself felt as the situation warrants 
in the direction of bringing material of 
this type, the functional type, the unit 
type, to the high schools of any consider- 
able area, other than that which has been 
launched by this Association through its 
Commission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. To my way of thinking there is 
a great opportunity in this Association, 

the greatest ever open to this Association, 

_through its Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula, with such additional sup- 
port as it can hope to get, in the dissemi- 
nation of material to the high schools of 
this whole North Central area. There 
needs to be a closer contact between the 
experimenters in this field and the teach- 
ers who are to use this material. It would 
seem to me that we need to set aside a 
few schools where the experimentation 
can receive studied attention. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


The problem of a revision of the poli- 
cies of higher institutions so as to per- 
mit of the admission of students on the 
basis of credits earned in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades was dis- 
cussed by Mr. W. E. Tower of the Ad- 
ministrative Staff of the Chicago schools 
and a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association. 

Mr. Tower: In Chicago, as in many 
other cities, the course of study and the 
programs of pupils in the ninth grade of 
the junior high school differ in many re- 
spects from that found in the ninth grade 
in the senior high schools. For example, 
in junior high schools in the ninth grade 
in Chicago, pupils in college preparatory 
courses take five subjects that may be 
considered preparation for college en- 
trance; namely, English, mathematics, 
foreign language, general science, and 
social studies. Some of these subjects 
come five times a week, some four, and 
general science, which is taken through- 
out the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
is on a halftime basis. In consequence, 
pupils coming to the tenth grade from 
the junior high school often claim five 
units of preparation toward college 
entrance requirements, and the question 
arises—since but four units may be giv- 
en—Which of the five shall be omitted? 
In studying actual practice, we find dif- 
ferent combinations of these units in re- 
porting credits for college entrance. If 
science is to be used, should eighth grade 
science be considered as part of the unit 
in this subject? In mathematics, should 
the generalized mathematics taught in 
junior high be reported as algebra? Con- 
sidering these conditions, the principals 
of high schools feel that they should not 
be asked to certify work done in the 
junior high school any more than they 
are at present required to certify to sub- 
jects taken in the eighth grade in ele- 
mentary school. 
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The North Central Association would 
do well to recommend anew to the ad- 
missions committees of our higher insti- 
tutions the adoption of the alternative 
plan for admission to college that would 
cover the subjects taken in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades in senior 
high schools for those pupils whose ninth 
grade work has been taken in junior high 
school, since this would assist the colleges 
to keep step with educational movements. 

The desirability of the adoption by 
higher institutions of an alternative plan 
for college entrance involving the require- 
ment of 11 or 12 units taken during the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades for 
those students coming from school sys- 
tems having the 6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion, as recommended by the Commission 
on Higher Institutions in 1927, is clearly 
evident: (1) because of the problems 
presented to the senior high school princi- 
pals in requiring them to certify to cred- 
its from another type of school, differing 
in program, purpose and procedures from 
the senior high school ; (2) because of the 
policy of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions as expressed in the recommen- 
dations adopted in March, 1927, advising 
the adoption by higher institutions of an 
alternative plan of college entrance re- 
quirements, in which is proposed a sound 
educational plan of major and minor se- 
quences in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades in the subjects offered for 
college entrance, and (3) because of the 
advantages accruing to the higher insti- 
tutions in securing more accurate meas- 
ures of the abilities of applicants for col- 
lege entrance through a greater emphasis 
on the work of the later years of the high 
school course, as contrasted with the con- 
ventional admission requirements in 
which emphasis is placed on subjects 
taken during the ninth and tenth grades. 


DIFFICULTIES IN REORGANIZATION 


Mr. H. G. Hotz, Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, presented 
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a discussion of the subject, “Administra- _ 
tive Difficulties Imposed by the Accredit- 
ing Agencies on the Reorganized Six- 
Year High School.” ij 

Mr. Hotz: In my discussion I shall 
propose and try to defend four theses. — 

First, the reorganization movement has : 
spread and continues to spread rapidly — 
in the American high schools. Reports of © 
the United States Office of Education* 
show that in 1922, of all secondary school 
pupils 23 per cent were registered in re- | 
organized schools; in 1924 the percentage 
had risen to 30, in 1926 to 41, and in 1928 
to 46. In 1928 the reorganized schools 
comprising slightly more than one-fourth 
of the high schools of the nation, enrolled 
nearly one-half of the pupils. In North 
Central Association territory, particular- 
ly, the reorganization movement is gain- 
ing considerably in momentum. Quoting 
from the Statistical Summary of our 
1931-32 Annual Reports from secondary 
schools: “‘A little over 30 per cent of the 
schools are reorganized high schools; that 
is, high schools which due to a reorgani- 
zation of units were no longer parts of a 
system having an elementary school of | 
seven or eight years. The number of re- | 
organized high schools has shown a con- | 
stant annual increase of approximately 2 | 
per cent.” 

Second, the type of reorganized high 
school which is now developing most rap- 
idly is that of the undivided five and six- 
year high school. Again quoting from the 
Biennial Survey: “The most convincing | 
increase has occurred in the case of the 
undivided, i.e., the five- and six- year high 
schools. Their number has more than 
doubled during the biennium 1926-28. 
. . . The trends indicate that the undi- 
vided school will shortly displace the 
junior high school as the reorganized 
school most frequently found.” 


1Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1928-30, Chapter III, “Secondary Educa- 
tion,” p. 2. U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1931, No. 20. ‘ 
2Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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Third, the standards of our Association 
‘promote and encourage the development 
of the segregated junior and senior high 
schools. The truth of this statement is, 
I believe, conceded by all. It is relatively 
easier to make out the annual reports 
when a school is organized as a segregated 
three-year senior high school than when 
it is organized on the traditional four- 
year basis, and much easier than it would 
be if the school were organized as an un- 
divided five- or six- year high school. 
Furthermore, school systems organized 
with segregated junior and senior high 
school divisions thereby liberate their 
ninth grade from the formal require- 
ments of our accrediting standards, and 
some of these standards we must freely 
admit are not well adapted to ninth grade 
conditions and needs. To escape the in- 
hibitory effects of ninth-grade standard- 
ization has undoubtedly been an impor- 
_tant factor in the organization of the 
segregated junior and senior high schools. 
My attention has recently been called to 
a school system which sought to liberate 
not only its ninth grade but also its tenth 
grade by organizing grades 11, 12, 13, 
and 14 as the accredited unit. 

Fourth, the standards of the Associa- 
tion now seriously impede the develop- 
ment of the undivided five- and six- year 
high schools. Portcy 3 of our Association 
reads: ‘Five and six year high schools as 
such are not recognized by this Associa- 
tion, but the authorities of such schools 
may apply for admission to the North 
Central Association basing their appli- 
cation on the upper three or four years 
as the school may elect.” This policy I 
have always regarded as an evasion that 
cannot be justified. It is practically im- 
possible, at best it is exceedingly difficult, 
for the authorities of a school organized 
on the undivided six-year basis to segre- 
gate their data in such a way that an 
intelligent and honest report can be com- 
piled on the upper three or four years for 
submission to accrediting officers. Per- 
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sonally, I feel that our Association should 
proceed to inject a certain amount of 
flexibility into our standards when ap- 
plied to schools of this type which con- 
duct work on the junior high school level 
so that these schools as a whole may be 
accredited. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


The subject, “How Can the Associa- 
tion Be More Effective in Its Attack on 
Problems of the Curriculum of the Sec- 
ondary Schools?” was discussed by Mr. 
Will French, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of Tulsa and Secretary of the 
Commission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. 

Mr. French: There is some good work 
being done by scattered and isolated 
schools, and this work ought to be made 
known more widely than those schools 
are able to make it known. If the North 
Central Association, through its Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula or 
any other agency, would start out and 
deliberately undertake to improve in- 
struction in North Central schools by 
showing what the best schools were do- 
ing, there would be an improvement in 
teaching in North Central schools. 

I propose that the North Central As- 
sociation institute an adequate program 
of curriculum research and development. 
By “adequate,” so far as I am able to 
see it and have time to discuss it this 
afternoon, I want to imply a full-time 
group working on this problem for the 
North Central Association, with some fi- 
nancial backing. That means that we 
would be committed to what is ordinari- 
ly referred to as the cooperative plan of 
curriculum development, as opposed to 
the local plan which is being followed 
quite largely over the country. I should 
be willing to support that plan. Of course, 
for a long time agricultural leaders ar- 
gued for a national commission. That 
doesn’t seem to be getting any place 
through fear of federal domination, and 
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it probably won’t get any place. Others 
argue the virtues of cooperative curricu- 
lum construction without proposing any 
basis for cooperation. 

I suggest that the North Central As- 
sociation and all other accrediting agen- 
cies are in this respect the most natural 
and logical cooperative agencies that we 
now have for curriculum construction; 
and that it is a field which we should 
enter if we expect to do any service for 
secondary schools and colleges. 

The plan in which local schools carry 
forward this program runs into difficulty 
because it lacks research facilities. The 
farther you go on curriculum construc- 
tion the more you realize that very few 
schools have adequate research facilities 
to carry on a really comprehensive, stud- 
ied program of curriculum construction. 
The typical North Central school has 
fewer than twenty teachers in it, and you 
know how little a twenty-teacher high 
school can do nowadays in the way of 
adequate curriculum research. Neither 
do they have the full-fledged scholarship 
demanded for that kind of program. 
They have subject-matter specialists but 
it takes an expert subject-matter special- 
ist to develop a modern curriculum for 
secondary schools. Only through a co- 
operative effort is it possible to develop a 
program that spreads over twenty states, 
as does the North Central Association. 

I suggest a program of research be- 
cause that is, of course, necessary to en- 
ter into any program of development. I 
shall not touch on that matter other than 
to say that until we have that research, 
we cannot have much development that 
we are sure is sound in the development 
of a curriculum the nature of which would 
depead on the research and its findings. 
Tf it leads us into the place of developing 
suggestive units, that would not be an 
entire loss in my judgment. 

Of course, some people argue that a 
group of teachers ought to make its own 
curriculum or that each teacher ought 
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to make her own, but whenever a loca 
school goes into the business of curricu- 
lum making they pick out a few of the 
best teachers and have them make it. If 
it is to be a matter of professional growth 
they ought to pick out the worst teachers | 
and have them do it because they nee d 
the growth more. 

It seems to me the thing falls dowil n | 
there. The very thing they argue for, as 
a good reason for local use, they do not | 
stand by when they start to administe 
their own program. If this means the de- 
velopment of units and circulating them, | 
it would have to meet the argument that 
each teacher ought to create her own. | 
In my judgment the choice is not be- 
tween the teacher’s creating her own and | 
the North Central’s doing it. The alter- 
natives are to go on with your present _ 
planless sort of attack on the problem of 
the curriculum, and to give it some guid- 
ance based on research, adequate re- 
search, a cooperative plan of the North 
Central schools. 

I am suggesting the North Central as 
a natural and logical agency for such a 
cooperative program of research, and un- 
less the North Central does do something 
like that, I believe we will be left admin- 
istering a group of antiquated standards 
subjectively attained while other organi- 
zations are going on to better and more | 
objectively achieved standards. 

The whole thing has to be approached | 
through the curriculum because you can- 
not accept standards for college entrance | 
or standards for accrediting until you | 
know what your curriculum problems | 
are. So I suggest research and develop- | 
ment along the lines of the curriculum 
as an approach to the fundamental prob- 
lems that lie at the base of all our work 
in the North Central Association. 


MODERNIZING THE TEACHER 

The topic, “What Are Some of the 
Difficulties or Obstacles in the Way of | 
Securing More General Acceptance of | 


These Recommendations?” was dis- 
cussed by Mr. L. N. McWhorter, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools of 
Minneapolis, and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association. 

Mr, McWhorter: The one thing I want 
to point out today, as the great difficulty 
or obstacle to administration, I am very 
reluctant to mention because of the great 
ease with which the things I say may be 
misunderstood. I do not want anyone to 
feel that I have a lack of regard for ser- 
vice, a lack of recognition for the very 
fine things which the teaching body in 

the public high schools of the North 
Central Association represents, but it is 
nevertheless true that the greatest prob- 
lem, not to say obstacle or difficulty, 
which the modern three-year or six-year 
high school has to face arises from the 
fact that a large percentage of its teachers 
_were trained for the 8-4 plan of organi- 
zation, with an entirely different point 
of view and an entirely different type of 
- organization in mind. 

There is no corporation with the same 
number of employees and spending the 
same amount of money that a big public 
school system spends that has as low a 
percentage of turnover as the public 
schools. It results in the survival, and 
probably the justified survival, in your 
senior high schools of many, many teach- 
ers who have not been able to catch the 
_ spirit of these changes in administration, 
in materials, in methods. 

I think that perhaps our most signifi- 
‘cant problem today, the one we shall have 
to face in whatever reorganization of 
secondary education, is in this matter of 
training the teacher to meet these new 
points of view, when her training and her 
service and her experience have been un- 
der other points of view. 


A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


Mr. Wilfred Aikin, of the John Bur- 
roughs School of St. Louis, Chairman of 
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a Committee engaged in making an in- 
quiry sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association, reported the prog- 
ress of the inquiry. 

Mr. Aikin: Our committee has been 
at work for about a year and a half. We 
received about a year ago a rather ample 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and that 
has permitted some of us to give a great 
deal of our time to it during the last few 
months. We are just now in the midst of 
a series of conferences with colleges, 
seeking the counsel and advice of col- 
leges concerning some proposals which 
we laid before them. They are the result 
of rather careful thought. They can be 
improved, we have no doubt, and we are 
seeking to accomplish that improvement. 

The following statement indicates 
what we are driving at. “This group is 
setting out deliberately and carefully to 
bring about changes in the relation of 
school and college that permit of a su- 
perior type of secondary education. We 
are concerned with the student who plans 
to go to college. We are seeking to create 
conditions under which it will be possible 
to develop greater social consciousness 
and responsibility. We wish to be able to 
shape each student’s course throughout 
school and college so that it will be best 
fitted to his needs, according to the ma- 
ture judgment of those responsible for 
his guidance, and so that all of his work 
will have meaning and significance for 
him.” 

We propose, first, that “A small num- 
ber of secondary schools be chosen to 
carry on experiments in secondary edu- 
cation.” Experiments is here used in the 
more general sense of studies, investiga- 
tions, of trying out this, that, or the 
other plan. “The number of schools will 
be limited so as not to be unwieldy for 
experimental purposes. It will include 
public and private schools (every mem- 
ber of the committee is quite insistent 
that the schools chosen shall represent 
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public schools as well as private schools), 
each with funds, faculty personnel and 
interest.” That touches upon the remarks 
made by Mr. McWhorter, that it cannot 
be done unless the faculty has the point 
of view and the desire to do it, and also 
“administrative leadership adequate for 
the task. Only schools of highest charac- 
ter and excellence will be admitted to 
this group,” but that is for the assurance 
of the colleges. We know that some col- 
leges are likely to be very reluctant to 
grant the freedom that is asked here, and 
it is our purpose to assure those colleges 
that the experiment or the undertaking 
will not be in the hands of those who 
have not proved themselves to be cap- 
able men. 

“These schools will enter into an ad- 
missions arrangement with colleges for 
an experimental period of five years be- 
ginning with the autumn of 1936.” 


A PROJECT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD 


Mr. Willard Beatty, Superintendent of 
Schools at Bronxville, New York, is en- 
gaged in carrying on an experimental 
study of the General Education Board 
and represented the Board at the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Beatty: I am here as a listener at 
this Conference because the members of 
the General Education Board are in- 
terested in the problem which you people 
have before you. I think their present at- 
titude is that of finding out what is being 
done in the field of reorganization in 
both secondary and collegiate fields. This 
spring I am engaged in visiting a certain 
limited group of experimental schools 
with a view to finding out what is being 
done in the experimental secondary 
school to project new types of curricula 
and new methods of organization. I am 
visiting certain traditional schools of fine 
type to find out if there is any essential 
difference between what the experimental 
schools are projecting and what is being 


carried forward in the more accepted field 
of education. 


INDEPENDENCE FROM COLLEGES 


Views on some of the issues were ex- | 
pressed by Dean C. S. Boucher, of the 
University of Chicago, a member of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions. 

Dean Boucher: We are interested in 
the general idea of cooperating with a 
group of schools that are clamoring for 
freedom. I think many of the things that 
have been said about the colleges holding 
the club hand over the schools are not 
as true as perhaps they were a few years 
ago. The colleges are getting to be much 
more liberal minded in their attitude to- 
ward secondary schools, as shown recent- 
ly by revisions of the entrance require- 
ments, in some instances at least. 

I realize that when the colleges are 
requiring specific units, as they have done 
so largely in the past, the only way a 
group of schools could get freedom would 
be for a group to combine and enter pre- 
liminary negotiations, such as are going 
on under Mr. Aikin’s direction, getting 
the colleges to agree to extend this free- 
dom to at least a limited group. 

If any group of secondary schools such 
as those of the North Central Association 
ever wishes to declare its complete inde- 
pendence of colleges, it can do so at any 
time simply by saying what it will do, 
regardless of what the colleges stand for. 
I think the North Central Association or 
any other large association has the pow- 
er in itself to declare its independence 
of the colleges at any time. Yet, when 
some men talk about declaring their in- 
dependence of colleges, they talk about 
the necessity of cooperation in articula- 
tion of what the secondary school is do- 
ing and what the college is doing. There 
seems to be a bit of paradox in those two 
statements of the problem. In general, 
I think you will find the colleges rather 
liberally inclined in their judgment of 
anything the secondary schools may 
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- choose to do in asserting their indepen- 


secondary education is more thoroughly 
_ dence. 


THE NEED FOR STUDY 


A caution against acting too hastily 
was offered by Dr. J. D. EIliff of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, a former president 

of the Association. 

Dr. Elliff: We will never get anywhere 
until we understand the philosophy of 
curriculum construction, and until we 
quit being protagonists, faddists, and the- 
orists pure and simple. It seems to me that 
if we could set up an organization such 
as Dr. Judd suggested years ago, a per- 
manent Curriculum Committee, whose 
whole time should be given to this prob- 
lem, whose results would be sent out to 
the schools, we would have hundreds of 
our best schools instantly taking hold 
and using them. I doubt very seriously 
whether, so long as we go at it piecemeal, 
one single plan following another, and 
another, we will ever get anywhere. 

We must keep in mind that our stand- 
ards have worked fairly successfully un- 
der the conditions for years. They do 
represent the concensus of opinion of 
our people. While they are imperfect, we 
have not the scientific data available to 
convince the high school men and the 
college men that we are ready to make 
yery many changes at present. 

My opinion is that we could have an 
organized body, fostered by this Asso- 
ciation, that would set up a permanent 
Curriculum Committee, this committee 
to distribute the results, with the ap- 
‘proval of the Association, to as many 
schools as can use them thoroughly. In 
some such way I feel that we will really 
reach some basis of curriculum construc- 
tion that people will accept. 

Our curriculum studies in many cases 
are too inconclusive. I think you can 
count on the support of the Board of In- 
spectors for any constructive changes 
that look toward improvement, but for 
the present, at least until the theory of 


gone into, we are not ready to make any 
very great changes in our procedures. 
Let us go slowly, and let us go in the right 
direction and know that we are going in 
the right direction before we start. 


CHANGES IN WISCONSIN 


A general discussion was opened by 
Mr. J. T. Giles of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, First 
Vice-President of the Association, who 
considered the question of changes in 
the secondary schools of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Giles: During the last three or 
four years we have had a council, a State 
Teacher-Training Council, in Wisconsin 
that is working on a philosophy of edu- 
cation. It encountered a very great deal 
of difficulty at times. At one time we 
thought we would have to give it up. The 
Council consists of about fifteen or six- 
teen representatives of all the teacher- 
training agencies in the state. There are 
about fifteen or sixteen members of that 
group and they have agreed on a state- 
ment that they have published in the 
January number of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. It is rather a revolu- 
tionary statement. I think if it were fol- 
lowed out it would entirely revolutionize 
the secondary curriculum. We are in- 
terested in that sort of thing throughout 
the state of Wisconsin. I am quite sure we 
do not feel that we are being hampered 
very much in our organization of the 
high school, of the junior and senior high 
school in Wisconsin by the North Central 
Association, but we are being hampered 
by college entrance requirements. 

During our secondary conferences last 
fall we discussed the reorganization of 
mathematics in the high school and we 
came to the rather unanimous conclusion 
that algebra, for example, has no place 
in the high school curriculum. 

I wrote out a statement of our con- 
clusions from those conferences and filed 
it with the Committee on High School 
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Relations of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The secondary school men in their 
department of the state association also 
passed unanimously a recommendation 
to the University asking that the re- 
quirement of mathematics be eliminated. 

We are interested, of course, in this 
work that has been reported here, but 
we cannot wait for that. We are ready to 
proceed right now in Wisconsin with the 
reorganization of the secondary school 
curriculum. 

Chairman Edmonson: Mr. Giles, may 
I ask you whether we are to understand 
that the high schoo! principals of Wis- 
consin have reached a point where they 
would like to have the colleges put an 
end to the admission of students in terms 
of certain patterns of work and set up 
other measures for admission? 

Mr. Giles: Yes, and we have data for 
that. 

Chairman Edmonson: Well, why don’t 
they see to it that the colleges make the 
desired change? 

Mr. Giles: I think they will. 

Chairman Edmonson: How? 

Mr. Giles: By asking them to do it. 
If the high school principals in Wisconsin 
100 per cent as a body ask the colleges 
to do this I believe they will do it. 

Chairman Edmonson: The colleges in 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. Giles: Yes. 

Chairman Edmonson: Dean Boucher 
of the University of Chicago has inti- 
mated that the colleges quite generally 
would be willing to change from patterns 
of work to other measures if the high 
school principals asked them to do so. 

Dean Boucher: 1 don’t know that I 
am willing to go that far. I said that the 
colleges are more liberal-minded, in a 
more liberal frame of mind to consider- 
ation of that question than they have 
ever been before. 

I should like to ask Mr. Giles a specific 
question on this. Do the following ad- 
mission requirements interfere with your 
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plan? Where they say in terms of three- 
year units, and twelve units, they ask fo 
a major and two minors, a major being 
three units and a minor being two units; 
or a major and two minors or four mig 
nors, meaning seven or eight units, witha 
out specifying that two of those must be | 
mathematics and two of those must be | 
anything else. They are simply saying | 
that the minors and majors should be 
among the five orthodox distribution — 
fields. English rather specifically, of 
course, and foreign language specifically, © 
but mathematics not specifically, not 
specifying algebra or geometry. Any units | 
or sequence of minors or majors in mathe- 
matics can be acceptable, the new style 
mathematics or the old. In social science 
studies the same, listing examples in so- 
cial studies and accepting a general 
social study course of one year or two 
years. In the field of sciences they are 
not specifying physics or chemistry, but 
it may be general sciences. They are then 
saying that the other four or five may be 
anything that the high school accepts for 
a diploma. 

Mr. Giles: We would leave out foreign 
languages. 

Dean Boucher: We say it may be of- 
fered to satisfy one of the majors or 
minors. All we ask is that they have a 
major and two minors or four minors. 
One of them may be in foreign languages, 
if you choose. 

Mr. Giles: That is identical with our 
state requirements in Wisconsin. Nobody 
objects to that. 

Dean Boucher: That is the way it 
stands now at the University of Chicago. 
Let me add this one thought to that. I 
think that more and more colleges, if 
requested to do so, will swing into line. 
What I mean to say is that the Wisconsin 
group can force them, or the North Cen- 
tral Association or its Secondary School 
Commission could force them to do it 
very readily. If you don’t offer these 
specified units, specifying foreign lan- 


_ guages, where are we going to get our 
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students? Our emphasis now is much 
more on the quality of the work the 


_ student should do for a University certi- 
-ficate than on any specific units. 


Dr. Elliff: 1 think we should make a 
certain and clear distinction between the 
North Central requirements and the re- 
quirements for admission to the various 
universities. Our recommendations in the 
North Central Association proceed all 
the way individually. We cannot under- 
take to set up college entrance require- 
ments for any institution. We can rec- 
ommend and that is what we do. I have 
never known a school in my own state or 
in any other state that failed to be ac- 
credited to the North Central Associa- 
tion because of its curriculum. Our re- 
quirements in standards do not affect 
the accrediting of the school. It isn’t fair 
for the schools to say that the North 
Central Association standards are hamp- 
ering them in that respect. 

Mr. Giles: I want to make one point 
that we don’t seem to be getting here. 
The high schools do not prepare for the 
colleges now. The algebra taken down in 
the ninth or tenth grades of high school 
doesn’t prepare for engineering in col- 
leges. It doesn’t do it. Physics doesn’t 
prepare for anything in college. I should 
like to read a statement. “It is now ac- 
cepted that college faculties have no 
moral right to determine the curriculum 
of the high schools. The relationships 
between the two groups should be co- 


_ operative rather than dictatorial. In or- 


der to further this relationship the col- 
lege entrance qualifications of any pupil 
should, so far as possible, be determined 
apart from the subjects of study previous- 
ly pursued by the pupil. This is now 
very largely possible both because of the 
generally recognized fact that successful 
high school work does not so much pre- 
pare pupils for specific college courses as 
it indicates an ability to do college work, 
and also because it has been amply de- 
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monstrated that pupils’ courses and psy- 
chological examinations, combined with 
the high school marks or class ranking is 
the most adequate known index of the 
ability to succeed in college. 

Mr. Reed: Let me call attention to 
the fact that beginning in about 1920 
and every year thereafter almost down 
to the present time this Association has 
gone on record in one way or another as 
favoring the very freedom that Mr. Giles 
is advocating. It has been fighting the 
battle of the high school, with the idea 
of conservatism and bringing about an 
understanding. The action that Dean 
Boucher refers to was recommended in 
1927 by this Association. It is now try- 
ing earnestly this year to get all colleges 
and members to move up to a plan that 
the Association is suggesting. I don’t see 
why the school men of Wisconsin would 
have any quarrel with this Association, 
because it is here helping them fight their 
battles. 

Mr. Grizzell: I should like to know 
from Mr. Giles just what would happen if 
a student from a Wisconsin high school 
were to apply for admission to a college 
in the Middle States. Those colleges are 
now accepting the list of accredited sec- 
ondary schools in the North Central ter- 
ritory. Suppose he were refused admission 
to college in the Middle States. I assume 
that you have a considerable number 
going east for college opportunities. 

Mr. Giles: I suppose they would be 
in trouble until they came along with us. 

Mr. Franzen: Mr. Giles speaks about 
the school men of Wisconsin getting to- 
gether to form a philosophy of education. 
I suppose that his development is not an 
American philosophy of education but 
the Wisconsin philosophy of education. 
Consequently, if his scheme should be 
followed out, and we should find that 
people were not getting help from this 
organization we call the North Central 
Association, we should simply disregard 
it as a community undertaking and each 
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state should begin to form its own phil- 
osophy of education through its pro- 
posed leaders. 

As I see it, if there is anything out- 
standing in America at all it is a certain 
quality of individualism. One of our 
national traits seems to be to go contrary, 
to object, to discuss things differently, 
to have different points of view. Frankly, 
I don’t expect to live to see the time when 
we have any consensus of opinion in re- 
gard to an American philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Perdue: The little high school, in 
attempting to prepare for college entrance 
those people who might want to go, finds 
itself doing the four orthodox things. 
They get right into that work. They have 
four or five teachers and they are all 
doing that work. What actually happens 
in the state of West Virginia is that 40 
per cent of the high school graduates for 
the year 1930 went to college. The others 
went somewhere else. Last September 
35 per cent went. The percentage seems 
to be decreasing. 

It seems to me that the thing we are 
doing there is setting up a college entrance 
curriculum for everybody who doesn’t 
need it. That is a real problem for the 
little high school. 


A FUNCTIONAL CHANGE IN THE 
ASSOCIATION 


President Wood of Stephens College, 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, discussed the topic, 
“Some Aspects of the Problem from the 
College Viewpoint.” 

President Wood: It seems to me that 
this Association of ours has just about 
spent its force as an accrediting agency. 
If it continues merely to stress standards 
that must be more or less artificial, say- 
ing to this institution “You belong,” and 
to that, “You do not,” then I think the 
attitude of the men from Wisconsin or 
Towa or Indiana is perfectly justified. 
If, on the other hand, we are going to 


take the position that we have no 
reached a milestone in the history of th 
organization and beyond that mileston 
lies a field of work that we have to do, 
and beyond that milestone lies a field of | 
work that each individual who belongs 
to this Association has to do, then it seems 
to me we will begin to make educational | 
history. 

If an institution, be it a high school, | 
college, junior high school, or university, | 
is worthy of membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, it seems to me that that 
institution, having once been admitted | 
to membership, having met those re-— 
quirements, should feel that its hands are ~ 
free for working constructively upon the 
educational problems that confront that 
particular institution. 

I should like to see this Association 
committee definitely looking not to the 
control of the institutional procedure but 
to the evaluation of the institutional pro- 
cedure, a vehicle that will go not only into 
research but also into such things as in- 
stitutional experiments, institutional ad- _ 
ministration, institutional set-ups, all 
of those things that might have definite | 
value for other institutions that are mem- 
bers of this Association. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Joseph R. Roemer, President of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, commented on some 
of the problems of the Southern Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Roemer: I have been very much 
interested in this discussion. I find that 
our problems are very similar and our 
attacks, I think, are very similar. I may 
mention two or three problems in the 
way of illustration of what we are trying 
to do. I was very much impressed by 
something one of the men said this after- 
noon—that the high schools are not suf- 
fering from college domination. I think 
I can say truthfully, after about ten years 
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of inspectorial work, that the colleges 
are liberal. They are just as liberal as 
high schools want them to be. I am ab- 
solutely certain that the university for 
which I worked for about twelve years 
did not dominate the high schools. We 
gave them all the liberty they wanted, 
and perhaps more than they needed. 
We in the Southern Association are 
squarely up against the fact that we know 
we are on a guessing ground, that a great 
number of standards in our association 
are guesses, opinions, traditions. We real- 
ize that we are trying, as fast as we can, 
_ to work over into a scientific set of stand- 
ards. These two or three illustrations I 
have given show how we are trying to get 
from one to the other. We are trying to 
move through research. Every time we 
change a standard we are trying to come 
to that new standard by a carefully plan- 
ned process of study and research. 


THE NEED FOR REFORMS IN LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES 


Dean Thomas E. Benner, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, urged the need of edu- 
cational reconstruction. 

Dean Benner: If some way can be 
found to put as powerful an association 
as this on the side of reconstruction, at 
a time when everybody is interested in 
reconstruction, a tremendous value ought 
to result to the secondary schools and to 
colleges and universities. 

I have had somewhat the feeling that 
the first problem, that the biggest prob- 
lem is with the colleges and universities, 
-and particularly with the liberal arts 
colleges. That is, perhaps the critical and 
the weakest and the most unfortunate 
point in the whole educational set-up at 
the present time. Its limit is a matter of 
vital concern to the secondary school 
which is handicapped in considering real 
reorganization, reconstruction of curricu- 
lum because of the habits of training in 
the liberal arts college. It is a handicap 
to the university because the people who 
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go on into the upper levels of university 
work are limited somewhat by the nature 
of the training that they have had in the 
liberal arts colleges. That training, it 
seems to me, has reached the point where 
it has become nothing but an appendage 
of the graduate school, with each depart- 
ment in the liberal arts college headed 
by a man whose eyes are on the graduate 
school, and who in laying out his pro- 
gram lays it out as though it were the 
beginning of a professional course end- 
ing in a doctor’s degree, without very 
great partiality for the primary function 
of a liberal arts college, at least as we 
discuss them in theory. 

I should be tremendously interested 
and very hopeful that the Association 
might be interested not merely in cur- 
riculum revision in secondary schools but 
very intensively interested in the reor- 
ganization of liberal arts colleges in order 
that they may be able to perform more 
satisfactorily their functions and at the 
time of reconstruction lay the ground- 
work for specialists in all of the many 
fields. When I refer to the teacher- 
training institutions I have in mind that 
even in cases of the colleges of educa- 
tion the teachers receive not more than 
20 per cent of their training in the col- 
lege of education. That 20 per cent is 
supposed to give them a point of view 
and the other 80 per cent they receive in 
the liberal arts college. Unless it does the 
thing for which the liberal arts college is 
supposed to stand, and for which, it 
seems to me, it is beginning to cease to 
stand, it is impossible to expect that we 
will have secondary school teachers who 
can participate in secondary school re- 
organization or who will be at all satis- 
factory in teaching. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S ATTITUDE 


Professor W. C. Reavis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago discussed the respon- 
sibilities resting on principals. 

Professor Reavis: We have had a good 
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deal of evidence introduced here this 
afternoon to show that the principal is 
afraid to ask the colleges for what he 
wants. There is also a good deal of evi- 
dence to show that the principals are 
not affording the teachers in the second- 
ary schools the leadership that they 
ought to have. The teachers are not get- 
ting what they want from the principals 
in the way of leadership. The fact that 
many of our principals enter the service 
without training would seem to answer 
one of the questions which was implied 
in your investigation. Of course, I under- 
stand that you were submitting that to 
the principals themselves and you 
couldn’t ask it in that list, but if you were 
to submit the questions to another group 
of professional people and include that 
question which I have just stated, I think 
you would find that the principals them- 
selves in the secondary schools are of- 
fering as great an obstacle to changes as 
is offered by any of the other questions 
which were included in your list. 

I have some data from about 865 
teachers from selected secondary schools 
here in the vicinity of Chicago which 
show very clearly that the teachers are 
not securing from the principals the help 
which they would like to have, either in 
reorganization of curriculum materials, 
in supervision, or in planning various 
types of work which they would like to 
undertake but which they do not under- 
take on account of the lack of encourage- 
ment from the principals. 


COLLEGE RESPONSIBILITY 


Professor C. O. Davis of the University 
of Michigan, Editor of the Nortu CrEn- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, discussed 
college entrance problems. 

Professor Davis: It seems to me, al- 
though the fact has been voiced here this 
afternoon, that the North Central Asso- 
ciation is not dictating and the colleges 
are not dictating. I think that probably 
“dictating” is a pretty strong word. I 
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cannot get away from the idea that our | 
high schools are not going to do very : 
much in the way of development until 
the colleges and universities give the 
word inviting them to do so. They may 
not be timid. The high school principals 
may not be timid. They might not be the 
proper word to use here. I am quite con- 
vinced personally that the reason we . 
haven’t progressed more rapidly lies pret- 
ty largely at the doors of the colleges. I | 
am not going to elaborate my thought | 
any further than that. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


Dr. E. D. Grizzell, representing the | 
Middle States Association of Colleges and i 
Secondary Schools, reported an action of — 
that Association. 

Dr. Grizzell: I don’t know whether the | 
president of the national association or 
of the regional association wants us to 
make public the action of that associa- 
tion recently. We had six states repre- 
sented at that meeting. There were just 
six people present at the meeting, but 
there were six states represented, from 
Maine to North Carolina and Tennessee, — 
with four regional associations repre- 
sented. The unanimous opinion of that 
group was that there should be a nation- 
wide study of standards for secondary 
schools. This is satisfactory to the presi- 
dent of the association and I want to 
transmit to the president of the North 
Central Association the message from 
that organization. The association in a 
communication to each president of a 
regional association, suggested that a 
person be appointed to represent this and 
that association, the committee to discuss 
the possibility of making a nation-wide 
study of standards for secondary schools. 


A PROJECTED NATIONAL STUDY 


Dr. Fred J. Kelly, specialist in higher 
education of the federal Office of Educa- 
tion, presented the problem of a nation- 
wide study of entrance requirements. 
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= Dr. Kelly: You may remember that 
the year before last in what was then the 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland (it is now the Association of 
Middle Atlantic States) there originated 
a suggestion. I think it came first from 
President Lewis of Lafayette. That was 
a suggestion for a nationwide study co- 
operated in by representatives of six 
standardizing associations; and the Com- 
missioner of Education was to be asked 
to bear this suggestion to the members 
of other standardizing associations. At 
your meeting a year ago you had that 
communication from the Commissioner 
and you acted upon it favorably, sug- 
gesting that a cooperative undertaking 
of that kind would meet your approval. 
It was passed upon favorably later in 
the spring by the Northwestern Associa- 
tion and by the New England Associa- 
tion, and in the fall by the Southern As- 
sociation. That made the record of all 
of them, so far as those having meetings 
were concerned and so far as we have 
been able to keep track of them. I do not 
know yet what arrangements have been 
made for an association to cover Cali- 
fornia and I think Nevada and perhaps 
Arizona. I do not know exactly that area 
but I understand that it has been or- 
ganized now, marking the completion of 
the territory of the United States in these 
regional standardizing associations. If 
you have that area I had no word. At any 
rate, that completed the ones that we 
had expected to get word from. 

Last summer when we began to try to 
come to some definite terms as to how we 
should proceed in case all the standard- 
izing associations favored it, as it seemed 
likely they would, of course there was 
then in progress the beginning of this 
study on revision of standards on the 
extensive and thoroughgoing scale that 
the North Central Association is being 
privileged to do it. I for one felt, and so 
did the others in the Office in Washing- 
ton, that we ought not to proceed with 
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any kind of cooperative undertaking of 
the six standardizing associations until 
the Committee on Revisions of Stand- 
ards in the North Central Association had 
completely formulated its program and 
we could be quite sure that what would 
be undertaken in that cooperative under- 
taking would not duplicate and certainly 
not embarrass the work of this committee 
of the North Central Association. 


QUESTIONABLE VALUES 


Mr. Willard Beatty, representing the 
General Education Board, discussed 
the question of college domination of 
secondary schools. 

Mr. Beatiy: The very questionnaire 
which the Chairman reported on earlier 
in the afternoon shows that two-fifths 
of the most difficult problems faced by 
the secondary school are encountered in 
attempting reorganization of relations 
with the colleges. The other three-fifths 
are in matters of personnel and in matters 
of dissemination of information upon the 
basis of which reorganization can occur. 
Then I think of the statements which 
were made from West Virginia and from 
Wisconsin and which might be made by 
other state high school supervisors, that 
today the curriculum of high schools 
throughout the United States is pretty 
largely dominated by the colleges in the 
matter of a few academic courses which 
must be required of all children, whether 
they are going to college or not, that the 
high school can’t set up the curriculum 
for those who don’t happen to be going 
to college. Which brings us to the ques- 
tion as to whether some of the things 
said earlier this afternoon with regard 
to the need for a pretty careful scientific 
examination of projects for modification 
in the present requirements might not 
apply, and whether we might not turn 
the tables and say to the colleges, ‘“Be- 
fore we can continue furnishing the re- 
quirements which are now set up in con- 
nection with these fifteen units and the 
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specific requirements of the colleges, will 
you please give us a bill of particulars 
as to wherein the two years of language 
and three years of mathematics and sev- 
eral years of sciences or history are giv- 
ing you students who are any better than 
you would get if they hadn’t had these 
specific subjects which are required? 
The outcomes of those studies are ob- 
jectively measurable and the tests for 
them are probably as reliable as any apti- 
tude test now available. If some such 
radical departure, fundamental departure 
in college entrance requirements were 
possible, then the high schools could de- 
vote themselves to studying the needs of 
secondary education without being able 
to crawl behind the alibi of the college 
requirements. Undoubtedly a great many 
administrators don’t know what is being 
done and don’t wish to learn and are now 
finding themselves behind in the reor- 
ganization of secondary education. 
There is need for freedom if the sec- 
ondary schools are to solve the problem of 
what American secondary education is. 


EFFECT OF PREPARATION 


Dean C. R. Maxwell of the University 
of Wyoming expressed his opinions on 
the question of entrance requirements. 

Dean Maxwell: At the University of 
Wyoming we accept anyone from an ac- 
credited high school in the state, no mat- 
ter what his pattern of preparation has 
been. We have discovered that it makes 
no difference what his pattern of prepa- 
ration has been. We find people who have 
taken four years of Latin and five years 
of mathematics in certain high schools 
in the state and yet fail to make satis- 
factory records in the university. We find 
other people who have entered with four 
years of commercial training, with no 
work in foreign languages whatever, who 
will make a very satisfactory record in 
the university. Consequently we are giv- 
ing different kinds of tests, not for the 
purpose of admittance but for the pur- 
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pose of prognosis, and in that way we | 
are sure, before the students come to 
the university, that some of them ought 
not to enter the university because their 
past experience has shown that the | 
chance for failure is rather great. On the | 
other hand, we started a campaign of 
encouraging those who, through the | 
achievement tests we have been giving in | 
high schools, show an excellent ability 
to overcome handicaps that they may 
have had through inadequate finances or | 
encouragement in the home environment, 
to come to the university. 

This year the failures in our freshman | 
class in the first quarter were much less 
than they had been previously, owing to | 
the fact that we had a larger group of 
those people that we had encouraged to 
come to the university, who in other years 
had not entered. 


OBLIGATION TO YOUTH 


Mr. Merle Prunty, a former President 
of the Association, emphasized the need | 
for meeting our responsibilities to the 
boys and girls of the secondary school. 

Mr. Prunty: As I have understood the 
purpose of the North Central Association | 
all these years, it has been to promote | 
a cooperative and intelligent and sym- | 
pathetic relationship on the part of the | 
high schools and the colleges. It seems _ 
to me I see evidences here today of more 
intelligent and more sympathetic cooper- 
ation than has ever been evinced before — 
in our meetings. 

I think we have an obligation to these | 
boys and girls of high school age. Through | 
a central committee, through an under- 
standing, through a relationship, through | 
articulation there, we must carry on into 
college the information and accomplish- 
ments, the special interests and apti- | 
tudes, of these boys and girls, in order 
that these traits may be preserved and 
that the colleges may build upon the de- 
cisions and the preparations which the 
boys and girls have made. 
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_ I think that if we could have a Central 
Committee on Institutional Relations, 
and if we then could recognize in both 
high schools and colleges the necessity 
of caring for human relations, getting 
some humanism, if you please, into the 
manner in which we carry over these boys 
and girls out of high school into college, 
and that there might be a clean-cut 
articulation of effort between the high 
school and the college, we would be able 
to land these boys and girls much nearer 
the attainment of their life purposes and 
their life goals than we could to set up 
these extraneous requirements. 


PREVIOUS ACTIONS 


Professor A. A. Reed, of the University 
of Nebraska, called attention to certain 
actions of the Association. 

Professor Reed: I think it is desirable 
to refer to the discussion this morning 
and that has been had throughout the 
‘day. When Mr. EIliff was elected Presi- 
dent he made the main feature of his ad- 
ministration an attempt to make more 
effective the plan of admission to col- 
leges from senior high schools, in order 
to make unnecessary the matter of carry- 
ing forward the record from the junior 
high school and to reduce the machinery 
of admission. 

After quite an intense struggle in this 
Association (some of you may remember 
it), the two reports were consolidated 
into one and it stands now as the recom- 
mendation of the Association. That is 
that there be first a temporary, transi- 
tional plan, which is that if the colleges 
admit students from senior high schools 
they do it on the basis of those students 
meeting their requirements without hav- 
ing the junior high school work speci- 
fied. I might add that 80 per cent of all 
the colleges reported to the committee 
from the Higher Commission that they 
would accept that recommendation. Then 
in the final stage that there be a provision 
for admission on the basis of majors and 
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minors. Mr. Tower made a reference to 
a committee from the Secondary School 
Commission. That report will be given 
on Wednesday afternoon. That report 
will show how the colleges all over Amer- 
ica are handling that proposition. It is 
to be presented to the Secondary School 
Commission on Wednesday afternoon. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 


Chairman Edmonson: Mr. Rosenlof, 
Mr. Deam, and I have prepared a series 
of proposals for the consideration of the 
members of this conference. In these pro- 
posals we have attempted to summarize 
some of the recommendations that have 
been made by those who have taken part 
in the discussion. Our report follows. 

1. The Committee of the Conference 
recommends that an annual conference 
be arranged by the Executive Committee 
on a day prior to the opening of the 1933 
meeting of the Association for a discus- 
sion of the larger problems of the Associ- 
ation and to develop a more thoroughly 
integrated program. It is suggested that 
the attendance of this Conference be lim- 
ited to the past president of the Associ- 
ation, the Executive Committee, the sec- 
retaries of the commissions, the chair- 
man of the several state committees, the 
Chairmen of selected committees of the 
three commissions and the fraternal dele- 
gates of other regional standardizing 
agencies and national educational agen- 
cies. It would seem desirable that this 
Conference be restricted to less than fifty 
persons. 

2. We recommend that the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula make 
definite plans for the study of the fol- 
lowing proposals: a. To promote a plan 
for distributing information about such 
studies as the Modern Language Inquiry, 
the Science yearbook recently reported 
by the National Society for the Study of 
Education and such other comprehensive 
studies under way such as those in the 
fields of English and social science. 
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b. To carry on a continuous investigation 
to discover outstanding practices in cur- 
riculum revision to appraise and evalu- 
ate in a larger degree to the membership 
of this Association. 

3. We commend the studies made by 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula. The Conference further rec- 
ommends that the Commission continue 
its researches for the purpose of working 
out new matter to illustrate the kinds of 
material that should be used in revising 
curricula. 

4. We recommend an annual joint ses- 
sion of the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools to consider problems 
of mutual interest especially those re- 
lating to curriculum matters. (We sug- 
gest that at the 1933 joint session a spe- 
cial report be made relative to the pro- 
posal to accept a demonstration course 
in the sciences in lieu of the traditional 
laboratory courses now being offered in 
physics, chemistry, biology and other 
sciences. ) 

5. We recommend that the Executive 
Committee formulate plans to acquaint 
the secondary schools with the increas- 
ing degree of freedom in college entrance 
requirements of some higher institutions 
and seek to secure for the secondary 
schools a larger degree of flexibility in 
entrance requirements in all higher in- 
stitutions of this Association. 

6. We recommend that the Executive 
Committee of this Association seek an 
early conference with Mr. Wilford M. 
Aikin, Chairman of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements of the 
Progressive Education Association for 
the purpose of determining how the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges of this As- 
sociation may most effectively cooperate 
his Committee in the furtherance of its 
investigations. 

7. We find that there is a sufficient 
number of common misunderstandings 
of the policies and programs of the Asso- 
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ciation to justify the Executive Commit 
tee to devote some time to the considera- 
tion of plans for removing such misun- 
derstandings. We recommend that the 
Commission on Secondary Schools be 
requested to perfect plans whereby the — 
several State Committees may assume a © 
greater degree of responsibility for ac-_ 
quainting principals and other super-_ 
visory officers in the secondary schools — 
of this Association with the objectives, 
policies and recommendations of the As- 
sociation and results of investigations _ 
being carried forward. It would seem de- _ 
sirable that the problems of this Associ- 
ation be discussed at some annual Con- 
ference of the secondary school princi- 
pals in each State of this region. . 

8. We recommend to the Commission © 
on Secondary Schools a consideration of — 
the growing importance of six-year high © 
schools and propose that the Commission 
plan an early investigation of this type 
of school in order to secure proper basis 
for recommendations to be considered at 
a future meeting. 

9. We recommend to the Commission 
on Secondary Schools that it set up new 
Standards or modify present Standards 
only on the basis of investigation car- 
ried on by the Association or on the basis 
of evidence secured by some other signifi- 
cant investigation. 

10. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee consider plans for co- 
operating with other regional accrediting 
agencies or similar bodies in the develop- 
ment of a National Commission repre- 
senting secondary schools and higher 
institutions which shall attempt to re- 
formulate our philosophy of education 
to the end that a greater degree of inte- 
gration may be secured in the program 
of American Education. (We commend 
the action of the national Department 
of Secondary-School Principals for rec- 
ommending a restatement of the 1918 ob- 
jectives of secondary education and urge 
that our Executive Committee confer 
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with the Officers of the Department rela- 
tive to this proposal. We also commend 
the actions of the Officers of the various 
regional associations in urging a nation- 
wide study of objectives, standards and 
programs for American secondary edu- 
cation.) 

11. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee give special considera- 
tion to the forthcoming reports of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
and that the Executive Committee offer 
_ to cooperate with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in sponsoring 


_ conferences that may help to bring the 


results of this Survey to the attention of 
colleges and secondary schools. 
; 12. We recommend that the Execu- 
_ tive Committee make an effort to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the National 
_ Association of Officers of Accrediting 
_ Agencies and that the Executive Com- 
mittee confer with the officers of that 
Association relative to this proposal. 
13. We commend the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education for in- 
itiating its study of standards for the 
accrediting of higher institutions. We 
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recommend that the Committee in charge 
of this study give special consideration 
to the following proposals suggested by 
representatives of secondary schools. 

a. The problem of organizing college 
curricula in such a way as to avoid un- 
necessary overlapping or duplication of 
the work of the secondary schools. 

b. The problem of developing plans for 
admission to higher institutions that will 
give the secondary schools a large degree 
of freedom in matters pertaining to the 
curriculum of the secondary school. 
c. The problem of organizing the per- 
sonnel and guidance work in higher in- 
stitutions so as to take into consideration 
the types of personnel information se- 
cured by secondary school officials in 
order to effect a better articulation. 

14. It is the belief of the Conference 
that the Executive Committee should 
assume large responsibility for planning 
the program of work of the Association, 
for reviewing the proposals for new work 
submitted by committees and commis- 
sions of the Association, and for develop- 
ing a greater degree of integration of the 
program of work of the Association. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Tue following people were in attend- 
ance at the Annual Meeting of the North 
Central Association held in Chicago, 
Illinois, March 16-18, 1932. 


ARIZONA 


Montgomery, E. W., Supt., Phoenix Union 
HS. and Junior College, Phoenix 

Patterson, O. W., Principal, Tucson Senior 
High School, Tucson 

Swetman, Ralph W., President, State Teachers 
College, Tempe 

Walker, J. F., University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona 


ARKANSAS 


Baumgartner, John, Supt. of Schools, Brinkley 
High School, Brinkley 

Brothers, E. O., Dean, Junior College, Little 
Rock 

Cook, Elmer, Principal, Senior High School, 
Fort Smith 

Crabaugh, Alfred J., Vice-President, Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville 

Eldridge, H. E., Registrar, State A. and M. 
College, Jonesboro 

Graham, E. E., Dean, Third District A. and M. 
College, Magnolia 

Horsfall, Frank, President, State A. and M. 
College, Fourth District, Monticello 

Hotz, H. G., Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Hull, J. W., President, Arkansas Tech., Russell- 
ville 

Wiley, Lin Hurie, President, The College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville 

Johnson, Charles D., President, Ouachita Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia 

Kays, V. C., President, State A. and M. Col- 
lege, Jonesboro 

Larson, J. A., Principal, Senior High School, 
Little Rock 

McAlister, H. L., President, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway 

Newman, Autrey, Supt., 
Camden 

Owens, Morgan R., State High School Super- 
visor, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock 

Reynolds, J. H., President, Hendrix College, 
Conway 

Werstreet, Charles A., President, Arkansas A. 
and M. College, Magnolia 


Fairview School, 


Whitsitt, E. L., Dean, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Jonesboro 

Womack, J. P., President, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia 


COLORADO 


Brown, C. C., Wheatridge Colorado High 
School, Wheatridge, Colorado . | 

Cresleman, C. L., Director of Curriculum, Pub- 
lic Schools, Denver 

Cross, A. C., State High School Visitor, Uni- — 
versity of Colorado, Boulder ‘ 

Engle, W. D., Vice Chancellor, University of — 
Denver, Denver 

Essert, Paul L., Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Denver Public Schools, Denver 

Gillespie, Paul C., Principal, Greeley High 
School, Greeley 

Ryan, Joseph A., Dean, Regis College, Denver © 


ILLINOIS 


Abells, Harry D., Supt., Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Chicago 

Adams, John E., Principal, Waller High School, 
Chicago 

Adams, Karl L., President, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, De Kalb 

Allison, Carl W., Principal, Champaign High 
School, Champaign 

Allison, R. Y., Principal, Kankakee High 
School, Kankakee 

Ames, J. G., Chairman of Faculty, Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville 

Anderson, J. C., President, Luther Institute, 
Chicago 

Armstrong, J. E., Retired Principal, Chicago 
School, Chicago 

Arnold, Frances M., Registrar, Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago 

Bacon, Francis L., Principal, Township High 
School, Evanston 

Barbour, Lillian, Registrar, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest 

Baughman, W. L., Principal, Lansdowne Junior 
High School, E. St. Louis 

Beals, R. G., Supt., Township High School, De 
Kalb 

Benner, Thomas E., Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Benson, Fred A., Principal, Orion Community 
High School, Orion 

Berolzheimer, Beulah, Dean of Literature and 
Arts, Crane Junior College, Chicago 
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Biester, Fred L., Supt., Glenbard Township 
High School, Glen Ellyn 

Bixler, Roy W., Registrar, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 

Blair, L. L., High School Supervisor, Office of 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Springfield 

Blanc, Agnes, Teacher, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago 

Blue, James E., Principal, Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford 

Boucher, C. S., Dean of the College, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 

Boyer, E. L., Principal, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights 

Brewer, J. H., Principal, Peoria High School, 
Peoria 

Britt, Albert, President, Knox College, Gales- 
burg 

Brothers, C. A., Principal, Dwight Township 
High School, Dwight 

Brown, H. A., President, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 

Brown, V. I., Principal, Township High School, 
Arlington Heights 

Browne, G. Arthur, Dean of Boys, Community 
High School, Lincoln 

Bufford, Vergil, Supt., 
School, Granite City 

Carman, George N., Director, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago 

Cassaretto, Frank P., Instructor, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago 

Cherf, John F., Rector, St. Procopius College 
Academy, Lisle 

Church, H. V., Principal, Morton High School, 
Cicero 

Clarke, C. L., Professor of Education, Lewis 
Institute, Chicago 

Clarke, William F., Dean, College of Law, De 
Paul University, Chicago 

Cleland, J. S., Dean, Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth 

Clement, J. A., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 

Clemons, Howard H., Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 

Clevenger, Arthur W., High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Cobb, T. H., Supt., Urbana Public Schools, 
Urbana 

Collins, G. R., Supt., Community High School, 
Tuscola 

Gonait, C.-C, Principal, 
School, Rantoul 

Corbell, Oscar M., Principal, Township High 
School, Centralia 

Corcoran, (Rev.) Francis V., De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago 


Community High 


Township High 
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Cordell, R. V., Principal, Canton High School, 
Canton 

Coultrap, H. M., Supt., Community High 
School, Geneva 

Crakes, C. R., Principal, Senior High School, 
Moline 

Cramer, William F., Secretary of Admissions, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 

Cutter, William D., Secretary, Council on Edu- 
cation, American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago 

Curtes, (Brother) M. S., Principal, Leo High 
School, Chicago 

Daly, Edward S., Vice-Principal, Leo High 
School, Chicago 

Darnall, James D., 
School, Geneseo 

Davidson, William J., President, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington 

Davis, Edward, Science Instructor, Onarga 
Military School, Onarga 

Davy, Mary E., University School for Girls, 
Chicago 

Dawson, L. O., Supt., United Township High 
School, East Moline 

Deam, Thomas M., Asst. Supt., Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet 

Diehl, Jacob, President, Carthage College, 
Carthage 

Dodd, Albert G., Educational Director, Mor- 
gan Park Military Academy, Chicago 

Dutton, Charlotte R., Chairman of English 
Department, Calumet High School, Chicago 

Dyoness, Emock C., Registrar, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton 

Eades, Roscoe, Principal, Sterling Township 
High School, Sterling 

C. B. Eavey, Chairman, Dept. of Education, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 

Egan, Howard E., Dean, De Paul, Chicago 

Egan, Thomas, Dean, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago 

English, William F., Vice-President, Rockford 
College, Rockford 

Evans, Albert W., Principal, Tilden Technical 
High School, Chicago 

Eversull, Frank L., Principal, Senior High 
School, East St. Louis 

Faulkner, Elizabeth, Principal, Faulkner School 
for Girls, Chicago 

Finnegan, W. A., Principal, Loyola Academy, 
Chicago 

Fitzgerald, James A., Professor of Education, 
Loyola University, Chicago 

Foulkes, Thomas R., Asst. Principal, Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines 

Gaffney, Matthew Page, Supt., New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka 


Supt., Township High 
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Goble, W. L., Principal, Elgin High School, 
Elgin 

Goodier, W. A., Principal, Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington 

Goreham, W. J., Principal, Township High 
School, Sidell 

Gossard, A. P., Supt., Marseilles High School, 
Marseilles 

Graham, V. Blanche, Principal, 
High School, Naperville 

Greger, Bernice I., Teacher, Calumet High 
School, Chicago 

Griffin, Alice J., Personnel Director, Crane 
Junior College, Chicago 

Hadden, S. B., Principal, Urbana High School, 
Urbana 

Hagen, H. H., Principal, Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago 

Haggard, W. W., Supt., Township High School 
and Junior College, Joliet 

Hamilton, C. F., Principal, Community High 
School, St. Joseph 

Hamilton, Frederic R., President, Bradley Col- 
lege, Peoria 

Hancox, H. E., Director, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College of Arts and Sciences, Chicago 

Hancock, John L., Dean, Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago 

Hanna, John Calvin, State Supervisor of High 
School, Office of the Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield 

Hansen, Herbert C., Principal, Austin Evening 
High School, Chicago 

Hansen, Earl H., Principal, Rock Island High 
School, Rock Island 

Harmon, Cameron, 
College, Lebanon 

Harris, William, Supt., Public Schools, Decatur 

Harrod, Samuel G., Dean, Eureka College, 
Eureka 

Hatton, Rev. Theodore J., Registrar, Mt. Car- 
mel High School, Chicago 

Hauneun, Elizabeth C., Head, English Depart- 
ment, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 

Heald, H. T., Assistant to Dean, Armour Insti- 
tute of Techniology, Chicago 

Hibbard, Addison, Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University, Evanston 

Hobson, Cloy S., Principal, Genoa Township 
High School, Genoa 

Hodapp, A. P., Dept. of Social Science, Loyola 
University, Chicago 

Holgate, Thomas F., Northwestern University, 
Evanston 

Hollinger, Albert L., Principal, Spalding Insti- 
tute, Peoria 

Hood, F. C., Asst. High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 


Naperville 


President, McKendree 
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Hughes, J. W., Principal, Lincoln Senior and 
Junior High School, E. St. Louis 

Jones, Col. Haydee E., Asst. Supt., Morgan 
Park Military Academy, Chicago 

Judd, Charles H., Director, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Julius, Brother, Librarian, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago 

Kelley, Robert M., President, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago 

Kiekhofer, Luella, Modern Languages, College 
Preparatory School, Chicago 

Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago 

Klein, Harvey L., Principal, De Paul University 
Loop High School, Chicago 

Zapffe, Fred C., Secretary, Association Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, Chicago 

Lawrence, Brother, Principal, De La Salle, 
Institute, Chicago 

Lehman, Ruth, Graduate Student, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 

Lehman, T., President, Elmhurst College, Elm- 
hurst 

Leist, Mary G., Teacher, Calumet High School, 
Chicago 

Lesemann, Louis F. W., President, 
Training School, Chicago 

Letts, George L., Principal, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst 

Liquori, Brother, Principal, 
School, Chicago 

Lindsey, R. V., Principal, Community High 
School, Pekin 

Lockhart, A. V., Principal, Thornton-Frac- 
tional Township High School, Calumet City 

Looker, E. E. Student, University of Chicago, 
Evanston 

Loomis, Hiram B., Principal, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago 

Losty, James A., Dean, College of Commerce, 
De Paul University, Chicago 

Lowe, Howard A., Instructor in Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

Lunak, Charles J., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Chi- 
cago 

McClain, C. S., Dean, Olivet College, Olivet 

McClelland, Clarence P., President, Mac Mur- 
ray College for Women, Jacksonville 

McCoy, D. W., Principal, Springfield High 
School, Springfield 

McCredie, Emma M., Commercial Teacher, 
Lindblom High School, Chicago 

McDaniel, M. R., Supt., Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park 

McHugh, Daniel J., Treasurer and Regent, De 
Paul University, Chicago 


Chicago 


St. Mel High 
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McPheeters, William E., Dean, Lake Forest 


College, Lake Forest 

McVey, William E., Supt., Thornton Township 
High School and Junior College, Harvey 

Maddox, William A., President, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford 

Main, George O., Principal, Williamsville High 
School, Williamsville 

Maximus, Brother, Principal, Holy Trinity 
High School, Chicago 

May, E. O., Supt., Township High School, 
Robinson 

Mayer, Anthony, Assistant Principal, Weber 
High School, Chicago 

Melody, Genevieve, Principal, Calumet High 
School, Chicago 

Melton, C. E., Principal, Walnut High School, 
Walnut 

Melton, Monroe, Principal, Community High 
School, Normal 

Miller, E. G., Supt., Wethersfield Schools, Ke- 
wanee 

Moore, B. C., Principal, Eureka High School, 
Eureka 

Moore, H. M., President, Lake Forest High 
School, Lake Forest 

Morgan, W. P., President, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb 

Morse, Frank L., Principal, Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago 

Mother Margaret Reilly, Principal, Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 

Mother M. Loyola, Principal, Academy of 
Notre Dame, Belleville 

Mother Mary Dolores, Superior, Villa de 
Chantal High School, Rock Island 

Moyer, E. L., Principal, Galesburg High 
School, Galesburg 

Murphy, William M., Dean of Instruction, De 
Paul University, Chicago 

Nalbach, S. N., Principal, Clark Senior High 
School, E. St. Louis 

Nichols, Fred C., Principal, Feitshans High 
School, Springfield 

Norton, A. C., 1468 W. Decatur St., Decatur 

Novotny, Joseph J., Teacher and Dean, Tuley 
High School, Chicago 

O’Connell, Daniel, Loyola University, Chicago 

O’Hara, Jay L., Dean of the College, James 
Millikin University, Decatur 

Ohlson, Algath, President, North Park College, 
Chicago 

O’Neill, Walter T., Principal, Mt. Carmel High 
School, Chicago 

Osborn, L. W., Principal, Rock Junior High 
School, East St. Louis 

Pence, Charles Edgar, Principal, 
School for Boys, Chicago 
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Penn, John C., Dean of Engineering, Armour 
Institute of Techniology, Chicago 

Perrine, Charles H., Principal, Medill High 
School, Chicago 

Podoll, D. A., Principal, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College Academy, Macomb 

Potter, George M., President, Shurtleff College, 
Alton 

Powers, E. W., Principal, Community High 
School, Watseka 

Price, C. B., Principal, Blue Island Community 
High School, Blue Island 

Probasco, Abbie, Principal, Jennings Seminary, 
Aurora 

Quinn, John F., Principal, St. Ignatius High 
School, Chicago 

Rea, A. A., Principal, West High School, 
Aurora 

Roberts, M. F., Principal, Community High 
School, Wheaton 

Robertson, R. M., Principal, Rock Falls Town- 
ship High School, Rock Falls 

Rice, Noman L., Associate Dean, School of 
the Art Institute, Chicago 

Rudens, Samuel P., Educational Director, 
Jewish Peoples Institute, Chicago 

Sandwick, Richard L., Supt., Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School, Highland Park 

Suaman, (Rev.) Arthur N., Prefect of Studies, 
Mount Carmel High School, Chicago 

Sayre, R. C., Principal, Senior High School, 
Decatur 

Schell, Edward R., Dean, Wheaton College 
Academy, Wheaton 

Schobinger, Elsie, Principal, Harvard School 
for Boys, Chicago 

Selters, George R., Supt., Macomb Public 
Schools, Macomb 

Shodoan, W. P., Supt., Illinois Military School, 
Aledo 

Shryock, President, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale 

Singleton, Elizabeth, Headmistress, The Girls 
Latin School of Chicago, Chicago 

Sister Angela Marie, English Teacher, Aquinas 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Ann Frances, Teacher, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Academy, St. Charles 

Sister Arnoldine, Dean, Mallinckrodt College, 
Wilmette 

Sister Carita, Principal, Marywood School for 
Girls, Evanston 

Sister Cecilia Himebaugh, Principal, St. Scho- 
lastica High School, Chicago 

Sister Dorothy Marie, Teacher of English, St. 
Xavier Academy, Chicago 

Sister Grace Alma, Instructor in English, Mt. 
St. Mary’s Academy, St. Charles 
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Sister Irma, Dean, St. Xavier College for 
Women, Chicago 

Sister Jane Marie, Principal, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Academy, St. Charles 

Sister Jean Raymonds, Mathematics Teacher, 
Aquinas High School, Chicago 

Sister Josephis, Principal, The Mallinckrodt 
High School, Wilmette 

Sister Loretta Marie, Aquinas High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Alberto, Principal, Visitation High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Aloysia, Teacher, St. Scholastica 
High School, Chicago 

Sister M. Ambrose, Principal, Loretto High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Andrew, Supt., Mt. St. Mary’s 
Academy, St. Charles 

Sister M. Angeline, Aquinas High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Antonia, Professor of Education, 
Mundelein College, Chicago 

Sister M. Aquilla, Teacher of English, Holy 
Family Academy, Chicago 

Sister M. Archangela, Supt., Alvernia High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Benedict, Principal, Trinity High 
School, Bloomington 

Sister M. Bernadine, Teacher, Madonna High 
School, Aurora 

Sister M. Blanche, Teacher of English, Mercy 
High School, Chicago 

Sister M. Borromeo, Aquinas High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Camilla, Modern Languages, Col- 
lege of St. Francis, Joliet 

Sister M. Confirma, Principal, Madonna High 
School, Aurora 

Sister M. De Chantal, Teacher, College of 
Saint Francis, Joliet 

Sister M. deLellis, Principal, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Delphine, Visitation High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Edmund, Teacher of History, College 
of St. Francis, Joliet 

Sister M. Elizabeth, Teacher, Academy of Our 
Lady, Chicago 

Sister M. Elizabeth, Principal, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Euphemia, Teacher of Latin, Holy 
Family Academy, Chicago 

Sister M. Evarista, Instructor, St. Mary’s High 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Fanstina, Directress of Normal 
School, St. Francis Convent, Joliet 

Sister M. Fidelissima, Teacher of Latin, Good 
Counsel High School, Chicago 
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Sister M. Genevieve, Instructor in Science, Mt. 
St. Mary’s Academy, St. Charles 

Sister M. Jerome, Teacher of Languages, 7 
Aquinas High School, Chicago | 

Sister M. Joan, Supervisor, Chicago 4 

Sister M. Laurian, Teacher, Trinity High — 
School, River Forest 

Sister M. Loyola, Head of English Department, 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 

Sister M. St. Theala, Teacher of History, Im- 
maculata High School, Chicago 

Sister M. Thomas, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Chicago 

Sister M. Vitalia, 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister Marie, Principal, Villa de Chantal, Rock 
Island 

Sister Marie Daniel, Principal, St. Thomas the 
Apostle, High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary, Instructor of Art, Rosary College, 
River Forest 

Sister Mary Alexia, Principal, Bishop Muldoon 
High School, Rockford 

Sister Mary Adrian, Teacher, Mercy High 
School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Agnita, Principal, Mercy High 
School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Albensia, Teacher of English, 
Mother of Good Counsel High School, Chi- 
cago 

Sister Mary Alureda, Science Teacher, Loretto 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Amabilis, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Angela, Principal, Good Counsel 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Augustus, Teacher, Modern Lan- 
guages, The Immaculata High School, Chi- 
cago 

Sister Mary Bertha, Teacher of Biology, 
Mercy High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Berilla, Principal, St. Mary’s High 
School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Bethel, Teacher of Commerce, The 
Immaculata High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Bonventura, Librarian, St. Mary’s 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Camillus, Principal, Trinity High 
School, River Forest 

Sister Mary Concepta, Teacher of English, St. 
Patrick Academy, Des Plaines 

Sister Mary Conceptia, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Charity, Principal, Aquinas High 
School, Freeport 

Sister Mary Consuela, Principal, The Immacu- 
lata High School, Chicago 


Teacher, Holy Family 


_ Sister Mary Damitilla, Teacher, Mercy High 


School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Ellen, Teacher of English, Aquinas 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Emerentia, Teacher of Latin, St. 
Mary’s High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Evangela Hawthorne, Dean, Mun- 
delein College, Chicago 

Sister Mary Evelyn, Dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest 

Sister Mary Francis, Chemistry Instructor, 
Holy Family Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Francis, Chemistry Instructor, 
Holy Family Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Geraldine, Principal, Providence 
High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Irene, Principal, St. Patrick Acad- 
emy, Des Plaines 

Sister Mary Immacula, Art Teacher, The Im- 
maculata High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary James, Principal, Academy of Our 
Lady, Chicago 

Sister Mary Justitia Coffey, President, Mun- 
delein College, Chicago 

Sister Mary Juvenalia, Teacher of French, 
Good Counsel High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Kathleen, Teacher of French, 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago 

Sister Mary Liliosa, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Holy Family Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Liquori, Principal, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Luke, Principal, St. Xavier Acade- 
my, Chicago 

Sister Mary Medarda, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Noreen, Principal, 7200 Merrill 
Avenue, Chicago 

Sister Mary Peter, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Aquinas High School, Chicago 


’ Sister Mary Roberta, Principal, Loretto Acad- 


emy, Chicago 

Sister Mary Ruth, President, Rosary College, 
River Forest 

Sister Mary St. Charles, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, The Immaculata High School, Chi- 
cago 

Sister Mary Sanctoslaus, Teacher, Good Coun- 
sel High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Simplicita, Science Teacher, Good 
Counsel High School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Zygmunta, Teacher of History, 
Good Counsel High School, Chicago 

Sister Nichael James, History, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago 

Sister Rose Geralda, Aquinas High School, 
Chicago 

Sister St. Philomene, Instructor, Mary Wood 
School, Evanston 
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Sleight, George N., Head of the Education 
Department, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest 

Smith, Erman S., Supt. of Schools, Barrington 

Smith, Gerard T., Principal, Starrett School 
for Girls, Chicago 

Smith, J. H., Supt. of Schools, West High 
School, Aurora 

Smith, James M., Supt., Lockport Township 
High School, Lockport 

Spelman, Walter B., Dean, Morton Junior 
College, Cicero 

Stahl, F. W., Bowen High School, Chicago 

Starzynski, Mitchell, Principal, Weber High 
School, Chicago 

Steele, M. E., Supt., Mendota Schools, Men- 
dota 

Steele, Roy F., Supt. of Schools, Milford 

Steen, Thomas W., President, Broadview Col- 
lege, La Grange 

Stouffer, K. J., Principal, Elgin Academy, Elgin 

Street, Charles L., Headmaster, St. Alban’s 
School, Sycamore 

Taylor, E. H., Head of Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston 

Terry, Clyde R., President, Illinois Military 
School, Abingdon 

Thrasher, Harry M., State High School Super- 
visor, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield 

Tower, Willis E., Supt. of Senior High Schools, 
Chicago 

Towns, O. A., Principal, Reddick Community 
High School, Reddick 

Tremain, Eloise R., Principal, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest 

H. D. Trimble, Assistant High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Tyler, Grace C., Principal, Riverside-Brook- 
field Township High School, Riverside 

Uhland, Maude, Associate Professor of English, 
State Teachers College, DeKalb 

Van Cleve, Charles F., Dean of the College, 
Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange 

Vanderhorst, A., President, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln 

Wacaser, Emery E., Principal, Boone-McHenry 
High School, Capron 

Wacaser, Emmett E., Principal, Community 
High School, Leland 

Wakeley, John E., Principal, Danville High 
School, Danville 

Wald, Arthur, Dean, Augustana College, Rock 
Island 

Walker, E. T., Education, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago 

Wallgren, A. Samuel, Dean, North Park Col- 
lege Academy, Chicago 
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Walters, O. V., Principal, East High School, 
Aurora 

Webb, L. W., School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston 

Wezeman, Fred H., Principal, Chicago Chris- 
tian High School, Chicago 

Whitten, C. W., Manager, Illinois High School 
Athletic Association, Chicago 

Wilcox, F. C., President, Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Mt. Carroll 

Wilkins, L. W., School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston 

Willard, C. C., Principal, Phillips High School, 
Chicago 

Willett, G. W., Supt. and Principal, Lyons 
Township High School and Junior College, 
La Grange 

Wilmot, Harry L., Dean, La Salle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, La 
Salle 

Wilson, William P., Asst. Principal, Schurz 
Evening High School, Chicago 

Wing, O. V., Principal, Central Y.M.C.A. 
Day High School, Chicago 

Winter, O., Principal, Lake View High School, 
Chicago 

Woellner, Robert, Asst. Professor, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 

Word, George A., Professor of History, Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest 

Works, George A., Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 

Wright, Wilbur H., Principal, Austin High 
School, Chicago 

Young, O. O., Supt. of Schools, Galesburg 


INDIANA 


Bender, Harold Stouffer, Dean, Goshen College, 
Goshen 

Blanchard, William M., Dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, De Pauw University, Greencastle 

Borden, W. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Whiting 

Buck, George, Principal, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis 

Coons, Charles S., Principal, Froebel High 
School, Gary 

Cox, Baird F., Principal, Senior High School, 
Logansport 

Darnall, M. C., Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Crawfordsville 

Elder, Harry E., Director of Teacher Training, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis 

Feik, Roy William, Principal, Washington 
School, East Chicago 

Franzen, Carl G. F., Professor of Secondary 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Freeman, L. J. C., Principal, Crawfordsville 
High School, Crawfordsville 

French, John M., Principal, La Porte High 
School, La Porte | 

Fribley, E. F., Principal, Auburn High School, yh 
Auburn { 

Grubb, L. C., Principal, Whiting High School, | 
Whiting 

Harter, Mildred, Director of Auditoriums, — 
Gary Public Schools, Gary 

Hertzler, Silas, Registrar, Goshen College, — 
Goshen 

Hillis, C. C., Principal, Elwood High School, 
Elwood 

Holdman, John W., Principal, Elkhart High 
School, Elkhart 

Holl, Carl W., Dean, Manchester College, 
North Manchester 

Hunt, Frederick L., Chairman of Faculty, 
Culver Military Academy, Culver 

Jessee, H. M., Principal, Valparaiso High 
School, Valparaiso 

Johnson, Earl A., Principal, Burris Laboratory 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 

Jones, J. W., Dean of the Faculty, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Kendall, George V., Dean, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville 

Kreinheder, O. C., President, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso 

Kroencke, T. W., Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 

Kuhn, Ray, Superintendent of Schools, Ply- 
mouth City Schools, Plymouth 

Lutz, Charles D., Principal, Horace Mann 
School, Gary 

McCowan, J. S., Principal, Central Senior 
High School, South Bend 

McComb, E. H. Kemper, Principal, Emmerich 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 

Macy, C. B., Superintendent, Breman High 
School, Breman 

Mel, H. G., Principal, Riley High School, South 
Bend 

Michael, L. E., Superintendent, High School, 
Clinton 

Miltner, Charles C., Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 

Moore, H. E., Assistant Director of Elementary 
and High School Inspection, Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis 

Morgan, D. T., Principal, Technical High 
School, Indianapolis 

Murray, C. L., Director of School Inspection, 
Department of Public Instruction, Indianap- 
olis 

Moyer, Ralph, Dean of the College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie 


= 


Parker, Albert George, Jr., President, Hanover 
College, Hanover 

Pittenger, Lemuel A., President, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie 

Prentice, Donald B., President, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute 


Putnam, J. W., Vice-president and Dean, But- 


bts 


ler University, Indianapolis 


Ramsey, E. E., Head, Department of Educa- 


is 


tion, State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Scribner, A. F., Registrar, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso 

Sedenius, C. A., Head, Department of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso 

Shannon, J. R., Professor of Education, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Torbet, Charles E., Dean of the College, 
Evansville College, Evansville 

Sister Eugenia, Dean, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

Sister Francis Joseph, Supervisor of Schools, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods 

Sister Irma, President, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame 

Sister Margaret Marie, Principal, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Notre Dame 

Smith, Gale, Superintendent of Schools, Rens- 
selaer 

Smith, H. L., Dean of School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Spaulding, E. A., Principal, Emerson High 
School, Gary 

Spohn, A. L., Principal, 
School, Hammond 

Sellars, C. J., Principal, Graham High School, 
Rushville 

Stantz, Guy, Principal, Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School, Terre Haute 

Stewart, I. Hilda, Principal, Tudor Hall School, 
Indianapolis 

Stuart, Milo H., Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Secondary Education, Indianapolis 

Sowash, Christine, English Teacher, Crown 
Point High School, Crown Point 


Hammond High 


~ Tatlock, V. L., Principal, Bloomington High 


School, Bloomington 

Wagoner, W. E., Secretary and Registrar, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie 

Wells, S. R., Principal, Roosevelt High School, 
East Chicago 

Winger, Otho, President, Manchester College, 
North Manchester 

Wirt, William, Superintendent of 
Schools, Gary 

Worthman, M. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Decatur 


Public 
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Young, Charles Herbert, Rector, Howe School, 
Howe 


IOWA 


ee H. C., President, Penn College, Oska- 

oosa 

Boylan, (Rev.) J. J., D. M. Catholic College, 
Des Moines 

Brian, Robert E., President, Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City 

Briggs, G. N., President, Graceland College, 
Lamone 

Coons, James E., President, Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Mt. Pleasant 

Davis, George E., Principal, 
School, Keokuk 

Douma, Frank W., Principal, Ottumwa High 
School, Ottumwa 

Emmons, C. W., Registrar, Simpson College, 
Indianaola 

Fitzgerald, (Rev.) E. A., Columbia College, 
Dubuque 

Foster, J. E., Dean, Iowa State College, Ames 

Gemmill, W. H., Secretary, Iowa State Board 
of Education, Des Moines 

Greene, Clarence W., President, Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield 

Jessup, W. A., President, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Johnson, R. W., Principal, Senior High School, 
Dubuque 

Kirby, Thomas J., Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Latham, O. R., President, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 


Senior High 


Lyons, (Rev.) Lester V., Registrar, Des 
Moines Catholic College Academy, Des 
Moines 


McConnell, T. R., Dean, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon 

Morehouse, L. W., President, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines 

Morrin, (Rev.) M. G., Registrar, St. Ambrose 
College, Davenport 

Mother M. Geraldine, President, 
Heights College, Ottumwa 

Mother Mary Benedicta, Supt., Mt. St. Mary 
High School, Cherokee 

Mull, Lewis B., Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Dubuque, Dubuque 

Newburn, Harry, Principal, University High 
School, Iowa City 

Nollen, John S., President, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell 

Olson, Oscar L., President, Luther College, 
Decorah 

Pearson, Alfred J., Dean of College of Liberal 
Arts, Drake University 


Ottumwa 
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Rae, James, Principal, High School and Junior 
College, Mason City 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College of 
Agricullute and Mechanical Arts, Ames 

Shirley, William F., Supt., Marshalltown High 
School, Marshalltown 

Sister Hazel M. Roth, Dean, Ottumwa Heights 
College, Ottumwa 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Dean, Briar Cliff Col- 
lege, Sioux City 

Sister M. Ildaphonse, Principal, Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Cedar Rapids 

Sister M. Servatius, President, Briar Cliff Col- 
lege, Sioux City 

Sister Mary Carlos, Principal, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport 

Sister Mary Bauline, Acting President, Clarke 
College, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Carlos, Principal, 
Conception Academy, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Corona, Community School Super- 
visor, Mt. St. Francis, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Evangelista, Principal, Mt. St. 
Mary High School, Cherokee 

Sister Mary Josephine, Principal, 
Academy, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Partice, Clarke College, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Regina, Principal, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport 

Sister Mary Teresa Francis, Teacher of Edu- 
cation, Clarke College, Dubuque 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Clarke Col- 
lege, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Xavier, Dean, Mt. Mercy Junior 
College, Cedar Rapids 

Trefz, J. H., Principal, Charles 
School, Charles City 

Williams, S. N., Professor Emeritus, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon 

Zuker, W. B., Vice-President, University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque 


Immaculate 


Visitation 


City High 


KANSAS 

Behan, Warren P., Dean and Acting President, 
Ottawa University, Ottawa 

Brandenburg, W. F., President, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg 

Butcher, Thomas W., President, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia 

Campbell, Ross T., President, Sterling College, 
Sterling 

Ebright, Homer K., Dean of the College, Baker 
University, Baldwin 

Edgerton, J. E., High School Supervisor, 
Topeka 

Hillbrand, Earl K., Professor of Education and 
Dean of Graduate School, University of 
Wichita, Wichita 
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Kelly, John Bailey, President, College of Em- 
poria, Emporia 

King, Philip C., President, Washburn College, 
Topeka 

Kliewer, J. W., President, Bethel Collegag 
Newton 

Lee, Floy W. B., Dean, Fort Hays Kansas. 
State College, ays | 

Leies, Herbert F., Principal, Cathedral High 
School, Wichita 

Lesslie, Louie, Secretary, State Board of Edug 
cation, Topeka 

Mendenhall, W. O., President, Friends Univers 
sity, Wichita 

Mother Lucy Dooley, President, Mt. St. Scho- 
lastica College and Academy, Atchison 

Phealand, Ernst, President, Biotany College, 
Lindenborg | 

Replogle, F. A., Dean of College, McPherson 
College, McPherson 

Schwinn, Bonaventure, St. Benedict’s College 
High School, Atchison 

Schmitz, Sylvester B., Dean, St. 
College, Atchison 

Sister Leo Gonzaga, Head of Dept. of English, 
The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 

Sister M. Bertilla, High School Supervisor, 
Nazareth Motherhouse, Concordia 

Sister M. Jerome Keeler, Dean, Mt. St. Scho- | 
lastica College, Atchison 

Sister Mary Chrysostom, Dean, Marymount — 
College, Salina 

Sister Mary Josepha, Principal, St. 
Academy, Leavenworth 

Stouffer, E. B., Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Van Slyck, W. N., Principal, Topeka High 
School, Topeka 

Wellemeyer, J. F., Principal, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City 

Willard, J. T., Vice-President, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan 


Benedict’s — 


Mary 


MICHIGAN 
Anderson, H. J., Principal, 
School, Marquette 
Anspach, C. L., Head of Psychology Depart- 
ment, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 
Austin, E. L., Acting Dean of Liberal Arts, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Averill, Forrest G., Principal, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn: 
Broch, I. M., Principal, 
School, Saginaw 
Cantrick, George T., Principal, Monroe High 
School, Monroe 
Carrothers, George E., Professor of Secondary 


Graveraet High 


Arthur Hill High 
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Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
_ Arbor 
Chapman, Ivan E., Principal, Western High 
~ School, Detroit 
Coffey, Wilford L., Dean, College of the City 
of Detroit, Detroit 
Craig, John A., Supt. of Schools, Muskegon 
‘Crooks, H. M., President, Alma College, Alma 
Davis, Calvin O., Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
_ Derry, George H., President, Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit 
Duggan, L. F., Registrar, Michigan College of 
_--‘Mining and Technology, Houghton 
¥ Edmonson, J. B., Dean, School of Education, 
ie University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
A; Effinger, John, Dean, College of L. S. & A, 
«University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
- Emmons, O. A., Principal, Cooley High School, 
Detroit 
_ Erickson, Arthur E., Principal, Luther L. 
| __ Wright High School, Ironwood 
Everett, John P., Chairman, Dept. of Mathe- 
an matics, Western State Teachers College, 
¥ Kalamazoo 
__ Fenner, C. M., Supt. of Schools, Sturgis 
Goodrich, C. Lloyd, Director High School In- 
5 spection, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing 
Head, William F., Principal, Central High 
ae School, Kalamazoo 
Herron, C. L., Dean, Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale 
Hood, Carl, Principal, Dearborn High School, 
et Dearborn 
_ Hoppough, Cora L., Registrar, Battle Creek 
i College, Battle Creek 
Johnston, Edgar G., Principal, University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Kuiper, R. B., President, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids 
4 Leffler, Emil, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek 
Lessenger, W. E., Dean, Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege, Detroit 
_ Lowrey, Harvey H., Supt. of Schools, Fordson 
i? Public Schools, Dearborn 
Lyttle, S. H., Principal, Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw 
Manning, George A., Principal, Muskegon 
“x Senior High School, Muskegon 
Miller, E. L., Assistant Superintendent, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit 
_ Misner, Paul J., Principal, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
Mohr, L. C., Supt., South Haven High School, 
# South Haven 
Mother M. Benedicta, Directress, Marywood 
Academy, Grand Rapids 
~ Mulney, John A., Superintendent, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Mt. Pleasant 
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Munson, J. M., President, Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette 

Murdock, G. W., Principal, Southwestern High 
School, Detroit 

Phipps, B. H., Principal, Emmanuel Miss. Col- 
lege High School, Berrien Springs 

Poetker, A. H., Acting President, University 
of Detroit, Detroit 

Prakken, William, Principal, Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park 

Price, C. W., High School Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing 

Rivett, Byron J., Principal, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit 

Rooks, Albert J., Dean, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids 

Rose, Edward G., Principal, Marshall High 
School, Marshall 

Seaton, John L., President, Albion College, 
Albion 

Sister Agnes Rita, Dean, St. Joseph’s College, 
Adrian 

Sister Ann Joachim, Faculty Member, St. 
Joseph’s College, Adrian 

Sister De Paul, St. Bernard School, Detroit 

Sister M. Aquinas, Community High School 
Supervisor, Sisters of St. Dominic, Grand 
Rapids 

Sister M. Beatrice Cottrell, Principal, Catholic 
Central High School, Grand Rapids 

Sister M. Clotilda, Community Supervisor, 
Nazareth Academy, Nazareth 

Sister M. Frederic, Principal, St. 
School, Saginaw 

Sister M. Gerald, Vice-President, St. Joseph 
College, Adrian 

Sister M. Henrietta McAllister, 
Academy, Grand Rapids 

Sister M. Honora, Dean, Marygrove College, 
Detroit 

Sister M. Michael, Principal, St. Mary’s, Sag- 
inaw 

Sister M. Perpetua, Principal, St. Mary School, 
Bay City 

Sister M. Raymonda, Supervisor, St. Joseph’s 
College and Academy, Adrian 

Sister M. Stella, Directress, Nazareth Academy, 
Nazareth 

Sister M. Teresa, Principal, St. Mary’s College 
and Academy, Monroe 

Sister Mary Lucile, Principal, Mount Mercy 
Academy, Grand Rapids 

Sister Mary Marguerite, Teacher, 
Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Smith, Julian W., Principal, Lakeview High 
School, Battle Creek 


Andrew 


Marywood 


Mount 
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Steele, Harold, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jackson High School, Jackson 

Tape, H. A., Principal, Lincoln Consolidated 
Training School, Ypsilanti 

Thompson, Edgar C., Principal, Pershing High 
School, Detroit 

Umbreit, A. G., Director of Junior College, 
Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon 

Warriner, E. C., President, Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant 

Whitehouse, W. W., Dean, Albion College, 
Albion 

Wilbur, Wynand, President, Hope College, 
Holland 

Wilcox, Charles C., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Kalamazoo 

Wood, Lynn H., President, Emmual Missionary 
College, Berrein Springs 


MINNESOTA 


Boardman, Charles W., Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Boe, L. W., President, St. Olaf College, North- 
field 

Brown, J. N., President, Concordia College, 
Moorhead 

Brother H. Cassian, Principal, De La Salle 
High School, Minneapolis 

Cunningham, (Rev.) W. F., Dean of Studies, 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 

Haun, (Rev.) Julius W., Dean, St. Mary’s 
College, Winona 

Hegstad, J. G., Principal of Junior High 
School, Hibbing 

Kingsland, George M. S., Teacher, 
High School, Caledonia 

McLean, M. D., Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Macalester College, St. Paul 

McWhorter, L. N., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis 

Martin, Roy, Principal, Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing 

Mother M. Leo, President of Board of Trus- 
tees, College of St. Teresa, Winona 

Newhall, Charles W., Headmaster, Shattuck 
School, Fairbault 

Phillips, E. M., State Director of High Schools, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul 

Preus, J. C., Educational Director, Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, Minneapolis 

Richardson, J. W., Supt. of Schools, Hibbing 

Rosa, Irvin E., Principal, Owatonna High 
School, Owatonna 

Schmidt, W. F., President, St. Paul-Luther 
College, St. Paul 

Shumway, Royal R., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Sister Adelgundis Bergman, Dean of College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph 


Loretto 
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Sister Eva, Principal, St. Joseph’s Academ: 
St. Paul 

Sister M. Alice, Dean, College of St. Scholas 
tica, Duluth } 

Sister M. Alonzo, Principal, St. Augustine Hi 
School, Austin 

Sister M. Bernice, 
Scholastica, Duluth 

Sister M. Jane Frances, Principal, Sacred Heart 
High School, Waseca 

Sister Mary Aloysius, 
School, St. Paul ! 

Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, President, Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa, Winona 

Sister Mary Florien Delyea, Teacher, Mt. St. 
Benedict Academy, Crookston 

Sister Richarda, Principal, Cathedral High 
School, St. Cloud 

Townee, Millon C., Dean, Hamline University, 
St. Paul 


Principal, Villa San 


Derham Hall High 


MISSOURI 


Bays, John A., Dean of Instruction, Harris _ 
Teachers College, St. Louis ' 

Blaine, H. E., Principal, Senior High School, | 
Joplin 

Brother James, Teacher, 
High School, St. Louis 

Bryan, W. J. S., St. Louis Public Schools, St. | 
Louis 

Beck, Ruth Elizabeth, Dean of Faculty, Cotty 
Junior College, Nevada 

Burris, Carl, Principal, Clayton High School, 
Clayton 

Chiles, Ira N., President, Central Wesleyan 
College, Warrenton 

Cockrell, E. R., President, William Woods 
College, Fulton 

Coulter, John G., Vice-President, 
College, Crawfordsville 

Criswell, E. H., Dean, Wentworth Military 
Academy, Levington 

Deneka, Wesley A., Dean, Flat River Junior 
College, Flat River 

Donovan, George F., President, Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves 

Douglass, R. S., Dean, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 

Dubach, Otto F., Principal, Central High 
School, Kansas City 

Elliff, J. D., High School Visitor, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Eubank, L. A., Dean of Faculty, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Fair, Eugene, President, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Freudenberger, Norma, Head of Dept. of For- 
eign Languages, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield 


Christian Brother 


Wabash 


Sipson, Alice E., Dean, Lindenwood College, 
it. Charles 
Hawley, F. W., President, Park College, Park- 
ville 
Hendricks, E. L., President, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg 
Herget, John F., President, William Jewell 
College, Liberty 
Hitch, A. M., Superintendent, Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville 
Hoffsten, Ernest G., Vice-President, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis 
Hopkins, L. S., Dean, Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton 
Johnson, Roy Ivan, St. Louis Public Schools, 
St. Louis 
Johnston, Robert L., President, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 
Keith, Ruth, Head of Department of Educa- 
tion, William Woods College, Fulton 
imber, Jean, Registrar, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis 
‘Knapp, Thomas M., Dean of College of Arts 
and Sciences, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Kroenlein, Irma C., Associate Professor, Harris 
- ‘Teachers College, St. Louis 
Lamkin, Uel W., President, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville 
Landers, W. F., Dean, Park College, Parkville 
Lee, Edgar D., President, Christian College, 
~ Columbia 
~ Mack, George H., President, Missouri Valley 
: College, Marshall 
| Miller, J. C., Dean of Faculty, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia 
Montgomery, Robert N., President, Tarkio 
College, Tarkio 
Moon, Allen J., Dean, William Jewell College, 
» Liberty 
-Mother M. Loretto, Asst. Principal, Rosati- 
a Kain High School, St. Louis 
~ O’Loane, Mary T., Dean, Maryville College 
Paulin, Eugene A., Inspector of Schools, Mary- 
 hurst, Kirkwood 
- Puckett, E. P., Dean, Central College, Fayette 
___ Purdom, J. Leslie, President, Harris and Stowe 
‘Teachers Colleges, St. Louis 
Prosser, Mary Rose, President, Cottey College, 
_ Nevada 
~ Rufi, John, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Sanford, O. G., Assistant State Superintendent 
of Schools, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City 
- Schwitalla, Alphonse M.., Dean, School of 
Medicine, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Serrna, Joseph A., President, Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau 
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Shiley, Dannelle, Registrar, William Woods 
College, Fulton 

Shipley, F. C., Dean, Washington University, 
St. Louis 

Shouse, John L., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City 

Sister Helen Marie, Assistant Principal, Rosati- 
Kain High School, St. Louis 

Sister Joseph Aloysius Geissert, Dean, Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis 

Sister M. Borgia, Dean, Webster College, Web- 
ster Groves 

Sister M. Evangela, Principal, Sancta Maria In 
Ripa High School, St. Louis 

Sister M. Ignacita, Principal, Loretto Academy, 
St. Louis 

Sister M. Marcella, Teacher of English, St. 
Teresa Academy, Kansas City 

Sister Marian Alberta, Directress, 
Academy, Kansas City 

Sister Mary Jeurey Siegel, Principal, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, St. Louis 

Sister Mary Chrysologa, Associate Dean, 
Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 

Swanson, A. M., Vice-President, Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas City 

Sweazey, G. B., Dean, Westminster College, 
Fulton 

Trentham, O. P., Principal of Training School, 
State Teachers College, Springfield 

Warren, Catherine, Superintendent, Academy, 
Sacred Heart, St. Louis 

Williams, Oayda, J., Dean of Women, Stowe 
Teachers College, St. Louis 

Wood, J. M., President, Stephens College, 
Columbia 


Loretto 


MONTANA 


Hoff, Norbert C., President, Mt. St. Charles 


College, Helena 
Moe, M. P., State High School Superviser, 


Helena 
Struckman, E. G., Superintendent, Malta 


NEBRASKA 


Andreasen, M. L., President, Union College, 
College View 

Bowen, Abba Willard, Principal, Brownell 
Hall, Omaha 

Conn, U. S., President, State Teachers College, 
Wayne 

Dean, Edwin B., President, Doane College, 
Crete : 

Deglman, George A., Dean, Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha 

Denning, Eleanor C., Dean, Duchesne College, 


Omaha 
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Elliott, Robert F., President, Chadron Normal 
College, Chadron 

French, Calvin H., President, Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings 

Gibney, R., Superintendent, Duchesne College 
and Convent of Sacred Heart, Omaha 

Hellman, Walter H., President, Hebron Acad- 
emy, Hebron 

Mardis, H. C., Principal, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln 

Ostdick, Joseph H. (Rev.), Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, Omaha 

Pate, W. R., President, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru 

Reed, A. A., University Examiner, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Rosenlof, George W., Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln 

Sister Mary Alexine, Teacher, Sacred Heart 
High School, Omaha 

Sister Mary Remigina, Teacher, Sacred Heart 
High School, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO 


Nanninga, S. P., Dean of College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Zimmerman, J. F., President, University of 

New Mexico, Albuquerque 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kroeze, B. H., President, Jamestown College, 
Jamestown 

Schmidt, C. C., Professor of Science, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Grand Forks 

Suanbeck, T. H., Principal, Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, Fargo 

Wrage, Theodore, 
Madison 


Principal, High School, 


OHIO 


Ave, Harold C., Principal, Willoughby High 
School, Willoughby 

Blair, John L., Registrar, Kent State College, 
Kent 

Brown, Kenneth I., President, Hiram College, 
Hiram 

Carrigan, Edward, Dean of College of Liberal 
Arts, Xavier University, Cincinnati 

Chubb, Edwan W., Dean of College of Liberal 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens 

Clard, Myrtes E., Professor of Home Econom- 
ics, Western College, Oxford 

Clippinger, W. G., President, Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville 

Cole, C. N., Dean, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Colford, (Rev.) James L., 
Ignatius High School, Cleveland 


Principal, St. 
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Conry, (Rev.) Edward B., Principal, Ursulin 
High School, Youngstown ] 
Doermann, Henry J., President, University 


Dunathan, Homer, R., President, Findlay Col. 
lege, Findlay ' 

Fichter, Jneff W., Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, Columbus 

Focke, Theodore M., Dean, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland 

Fox, Hebert C., Dean, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 

Fulks, B. F., Principal, Norwood High School, 
Norwood 

Gardner, D. H., Dean of Men, University of 
Akron, Akron 

Hartwich, Fred C., Assistant Principal, Uni- 
versity of Dayton Preparatory Department, 
University of Dayton, Dayton 

Halton, O. C., Principal, East High School, 
Akron 


of | 


Toledo, Toledo j ; 


Henderson, Algo D., Dean, Antioch | 


Yellow Springs 


Hickok, Ralph K., President, Western College, | 


Oxford 


Hunt, Charles W., Dean of School of Educa- | 


tion, Western Reserve, Cleveland 

Jacobs, Edwin E., President, Ashland College, 
Ashland 

Krick, W. J., Principal, High School, 
Wert 

Landsittel, 
State University, Columbus 

Lake, Charles H., First Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Cleveland 

Lyon, E. D., Principal, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati 

Larrick, Morna R., Secretary to High School 
Supervisors, State Department of Education, 
Columbus 

Mees, Otto, 
Columbus 

Morley, E. E., Principal, Cleveland Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights 

Matteson, I. F., Supt. of Schools, Findlay 

Montgomery, J. K., Acting President, Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord 

Mother M. Adelaide, President, St. 
Academy, Sylvania 

Mentog, (Rev.) Joseph P., Principal, St. John’s 
High School, Toledo 

Miller, Charles E., President, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin 

Ogan, R. W., Dean of the College, Muskingum 
College, New Concord 

O’Reilly, (Rev.) Bernard P., President Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton 

Pottorf, John L. G., Principal, McKinley High 
School, Canton 


President, Capital University, 


Clare 


Van 


F. C., Associate Professor, Ohio — 


eavis, G. H., State Supervisor High School, 
- State Department of Education, Columbus 
radley, B. L., University Examiner, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
ttorms, Albert B., President, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea 
_ Sloctenger, Hugo F., President, Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati 
Soper, Edmund D., President, Ohio Wesleyan 
_ University, Delaware 
~ Sonper, William E., Dean, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
__-versity, Delaware 
Sister Adele, President, St. Mary’s of the 
Springs, East Columbus 
Sister Anna Rita, Teacher, Academy of the 
| Immaculate Conception, Canton 
_ Sister Bernadette Marie, Principal, Julienne 
. High School, Dayton 
Sister Jane De Chantal, Dean, St. Mary’s of 
the Springs College, East Columbus 
Sister Leona Murphy, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, 
Mt. St. Joseph 
Sister Letitia, Principal, 
Cleveland 
Sister M. Adrian, Teacher of History, Lourdes 
_ Academy, Cleveland 
Sister M. Calharine McMahon, Professor of 
French, Ursuline College, Cleveland 
Sister M. Kathleen, Teacher, Notre Dame High 
School, Cleveland 
Sister M. Paul Johnston, Principal, St. Augus- 
tine Academy, Lakewood 
Sister M. Priscilla, Principal, Notre Dame High 
School, Cleveland 
Sister M. Stanislas, Principal, St. Clare Acad- 
emy, Sylvania 
Sister Maria Berchmans, Teacher, Academy of 
the Immaculate Conception, Canton 
Sister Marie Emilie, Teacher of English, The 
Summit Country Day School, Cincinnati 
Sister Mary Agnes, Dean, Notre Dame College, 
Cleveland 
Sister Mary Genevieve, Librarian, Notre Dame 
College, Cleveland 
- Sister Mary Theobald, Principal, St. Joseph 
Academy, Garfield Heights 
Sister Mary Zoe, Dean, College of Mt. St. 
Joseph, Cincinnati 
Tulloss, Rees Edgar, 
College, Springfield 
Waterhouse, R. H., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Akron 
Webb, W. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brecksville 
Welham, H. B., President, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, State College, Bowling Green 
Whinney, Karl E., Principal, Sandusky High 
School, Sandusky 
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White, C. W., Principal, 
School, Hamilton 

Upham, A. H., President, Miami University, 
Oxford 

Yeske, (Rev.) Lawrence A., President, Cathe- 
dral Latin School, Cleveland 

Zook, George F., President, University of 
Akron, Akron 


OKLAHOMA 


Hamilton High 


Beeon, M. A., President, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Edmond 

Briggs, Eugene H., President, Southeastern 
Teachers College, Durant 

Finlayson, John D., Chancellor, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa 

French, Will, Associate Superintenderit of Pub- 
lic Schools, Tulsa 

Gittinger, Roy, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man 

Hammond, M. P., President, 
Teachers College, Tahlequah 

Holley, J. Andrew, High School Inspector, 
State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City 

Jones, Galen, Assistant Superintendent, Board 
of Education, Tulsa 

Linscheid, A., President, East Central State 
Teachers College, Ada 

McCash, L. N., President, Phillips University, 
Enid 

Morrisett, L. N., Principal, 
School, Oklahoma City 

Morrison, E. L., High School Inspector, State 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City 

Nash, M. A., President, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha 

Norvell, Paul C., Principal Bartlesville Junior- 
senior High School, Bartlesville 

Parker, W. W., President, Northwestern State 
Teachers College, Alva 

Prunty, Merle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa 

Reiff, C. K., Superintendent of Schools, Okla- 
homa City 

Speaker, L. M., Principal, Central High School, 
Muskogee 

Sifert, E. R., Principal, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City 

Taylor, Howard, Dean of Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha 

Tompkins, R. R., Director of Training School, 
Southeastern Teachers College, Durant 

Wells, George C., Superintendent of Indian 
Education, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City 

Woods, E. W., Principal, Booker T. Washing- 
ton School, Tulsa 


Northeastern 


Classen High 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Agne, Royal Clyde, President, Huron College, 
Huron 

Brown, G. L., Dean, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings 

Crawford, Leroy, Registrar, Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen 

James, Herman G., President, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 

Kraushaar, R. W., State High School Super- 
visor, Pierre 

Nash, G. W., President, Yankton College, 
Yankton 

Preus, O. J. H., President, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls 

Sister Rose Catherine, Principal, 
High School, Sioux Falls 

Steele, H. E., Secretary, South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association, Sioux Falls 


Cathedral 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Buckey, W. E., Principal, Senior High School, 
Fairmont 

Davis, John W., President, West Virginia State 
College, Institute 

Donley, Nellie W., Principal, 
High School, Morgantown 

Ewing, I. E., Principal, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling 

Greenleaf, William E., Dean of College of Arts 
and Sciences, Marshall College, Huntington 

Hudelson, Earl, Dean of College of Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Jackson, C. W., Principal, Beaver High School, 
Bluefield 

King, P. E., Principal, 
High School, Wheeling 

Lane, David A., Dean, West Virginia State 
College, Institute 

Linton, John H., Principal, Follansbee High 
School, Follansbee 

McCuskey, Roy, President, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 

Marsh, J. F., President, Concord State Teach- 
ers College, Athens 

Morrison, L. F., Principal, Junior High School, 
Morgantown 

Perdue, Dan H., State Supervisor of High 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
Charleston 

Rohr, H. D., Principal, Weston High School, 
Weston 

Shouse, J. B., Dean of Teachers College, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington 

Shurtleff, Oliver, Dean, State Teachers College, 
Fairmont 


Morgantown 


Triadelphia District 
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Stalnaker, C. M., Principal, Logan High School, 
Logan 

Stemple, F. W., Professor of Education, West | 
Virginia University, Morgantown ] 

Walker, C. F., Principal, Wellsburg High 
School, Wellsburg 2] 

Whaley, W. C., Principal, East Fairmont High 
School, Fairmont , 


WISCONSIN 

Balzer, George J., Principal, Washington High | 
School, Milwaukee 

Barnes, V. G., Principal, Central and West 
High Schools, Madison 

Beals, F. L., President, Racine Military Acad- 
emy, Racine 

Briggs, Lucia R., President, 
Downer College, Milwaukee 

Conges, Lester W., Principal, Kohler High 
School, Kohler i 

Evans, Silas, President, Ripon College, Ripon 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee | 

Finnegan, (Rev.) Thomas A., Principal, Mar-— 
quette University High School, Milwaukee ~ 

Friedl, J. C., Principal, Campion High School, 
Prairie Du Chien 

Gaebel, Edmund J., Principal, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee 

Ganfield, W. A., President, Carroll College, — 
Waukesha 

Giles, J. T., State High School Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Instruction, _ 
Madison 

Grace, (Rev.) W. J., Dean of College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Marquette University, Milwaukee | 

Holt, H. H., Dean, St. John’s Military Acad- | 
emy, Delafield 

Hulten, C. E., Superintendent of Schools, Mari- | 
nette 

Jahr, Charles A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Elkhorn 

Kennedy, B. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Prairie Du Chien 

Lazenby, J. C., Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 

Maurer, Irving, President, Beloit College, 
Beloit 

Miller, D. W., Principal, Horlick Senior High 
School, Racine 

Moore, Raymond, Principal, Milwaukee Uni- 
versity School, Milwaukee 

Nelson, Burton E., President, The Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie 

Randle, Forter S., Principal, East High School, 
Madison 

Raymond, Anna A., Principal, 
Downer Seminary, Milwaukee 


Milwaukee- 


aes 


Milwaukee- 
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_sin High School, Madison 
Sister M. Lioba, Dean, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee 
Sister M. Melta, Dean of Women, Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Alexia, Principal, 
Academy, Stevens Point 
Sister Mary Edna, Teacher, Aquinas High 
_ School, La Crosse 
Sister Mary Ellen, Vice-principal, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Frances, Teacher, Notre Dame 
Convent, Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Rosina, Teacher of Science, St. 
Rose High School, La Crosse 
Sister Mary Samuel, Mother General, St. Clara 
Academy, Sinsinawa 
_ Sister Mary Wilberta, Registrar, Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Xavier, Principal, St. Clara Acad- 
' emy, Sinsinawa 
_ Snodgrass, G. M., President, State Teachers 
College, La Crosse 
_ Theisen, W. W., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee 
_ Weihe, R. G., Vice-Principal, West Division 
; High School, Milwaukee 
_ Werner, F. W., Principal, North Division High 
School, Milwaukee 
_ West, R. O., Principal, West Allis High School, 
West Allis 
Willing, M. H., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Worthington, J. E., Principal, Waukesha High 
School, Waukesha 
_Wriston, Henry M., President, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton 


St. Joseph’s 


WYOMING 


Maxwell, C. R., Dean of the College of Educa- 
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